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A DIALOGUE 


Of THE 


Immortality of the Soul. 


'TROM 


Pr aTo, the divine Philoſopher 


at muſt be ſo—Plato, chou reaſon'ſt well—— 
Elſe whence this pleafing Hope, this . 

This longing after Immortality? 

Or whence this ſecret Dread and inward Horror, 

Of falling into nought ? Why fhrinks the Soul 
Back on herſelf, and ſtartles at Deſtruction? 

"Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us; 

*Tis Heav'a itſelf, that points out an Hereafter, 

And 1 intimates Eternity to Man. 
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AT is every Day ſeen to befal the nobleſt 
Houſes, w Sa 
obſcure Families, ſo that the true Heirs who 


FP 


have Right to bear them, are in Time no 
diſtingu has been the Fate of Philoſophy. © 


great None Arts and Sciences which indeed 
to | poet of that Science which alone renders. 


our lives equally good and happy, have ſeized om 
this rendered 


ificent Name, 


of a true Philoſopher, ſince this . 
viſhly beſtowed on a Sort of curious and lazy People; | 
who make it their only Buſineſs to underſtand ſome 
of the Secrets of Nature, and aſpend the Time of 
their Life in Rxperinents'en the Weight of | 
the Air, and the Virtues of the Loadſtone. This . 
Name has been ſtill. more « zin being given 
to thoſe, whoſe inſatiable Avarice chains them —1 
and Night to a Furnace; as if Gold, the 
Quantity of which. is not — 
irtue, were the End of Philoſophy. In fine, Men 
are not content with having given it ſuch Blemiſhes 
as theſe, ,but have alſo rendered the Name — 


in throwing it aw away on thoſe Libertines, who 1 1 We 3 
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which at beſt is no better than Weakneſs and Igno- 

rance, live rather like beaſts than Men. Is it then 
to be wondered at, that Philoſophy is miſtaken and 
neglected, and that Men no longer pay her that Re- 
ſpect and Veneration, which ſhe formerly exoited im 
in their Minds? Afſhamed of being confounded with 
the Daughters of the Earth, ſhe is re-aſcended to 

Heaven whence Socrates brought. her. | 

To be truly a Philoſopher, is to have Temper- 
ance, Juſtice, and Fortitude, to love the Truth, to 
avoid ſenſual Pleaſures, to deſpiſe Riches; to wea- 
ken, as: much as may be the Bands that faſten the 
Soul to the Body; to hate and contemn the Body, 
which is always omits Wiſdom ; to renounce all 
our Deſires, to ſear — A the Poverty, nor Shame, 
nor Reproach we may be expoſed to, for the Sake 
of Righteouſneſs and Truth; to do Good to Man- 
kind, even to our very Enemies; to have nothing 
au View, but how to die well; and for this End to 
renounce one's ſelf and every Thing elſe. This is 
the Idea the wiſeſt Heathens had of Philoſophy. 
A Man needs only to read Pinto to be perf; perteaty, 

informed of the Extent of their Knowledge: F 

| his Writings have amaſſed together all the Touths 
that were ſcattered up and down in the Works of 
other Philoſophers ; and with che Advantage of new 
Diſcoyeries of his own, they « 
Body of Doctrine, which contains the higheſt Per- 
fection of Knowledge to be found among the Hea- 
3 „ 


Let a Man read ever ſo little of him with Atten- 
tion, and reflect upon what he teaches, and he'll 
——— "= 1 the * 1 
ty, was preparin e Way for 
Heathens, hn had been fo 
often predicted by the Prophets : For was it not the 
Work of God, and a kind of Preludium of their 
Converſian, that a Heathen in the molt idolatrous 
City in the World, and almoſt four hundred Years 
+ ewe the Light of the Goſpel illuminated * Vai- 


it were K 
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| 4 Diſeowrſe n PLATO. _ 8 I 


verſe, ſhould declare and prove a good Part of the | 
Truths of the. Chriſtian Religi 


Plato ta write immediately. after. the. three. 
laſt Prophets chat were in Iſrael. 2 
as he rs hets ceaſed among. the Tu raiſes 
up Philoſophers to 2 the Gentiles; and di- 


of the the Goſpel are at A4 
pegs Where tis proved, 1 wache * 


That there is / hut one God a EIN 
to. love and ferve. him, and to endeavour to reſem- 
ble him in Holideſs and Righteouſneſs; and that 


this God rewards, Humility and puniſbes Pride. 

That the true H of Man. conſiſts in being 
united to God, and hi is only Miſery in being ſeparat- 
ed from him. 

That the Soul is mere Darkneſs, ualef it be iu 
minated by God: That Men are incapable even of 
_ praying well, unleſs Gad reaches them that Prayer, 

whieh alone can be nſcful to them. 


i. is the Gift of God. 
That "ſs better to die than ſin. 


That we ought continually to be learning to de, 
and yet to endure Life, in Obedience to caring 
2 


dis a Crime to hurt our Enemies, and to re- 
ourſelves for the Injuries we have received. 

"That tis better to ſuffer Wrong than to do it. 
_ *That God is the ſole Cauſe of Good, and cannot 
be the Cauſe of Exil, 2 proceeds only 
from our Diſobedience, and the ill Vie we make. of 
Kur Liberty. 

| That Sal lone produces that Diſcord and Divi- 
bon which reign among Men, and is the. Cauſe of 
their Sins ; that the Love of our. Neighbours, which, 

proceeds from the Love of God as its Principle, wor 


_ .. duces that ſacred Union which makes Rn. Le 


publics, and Kingdoms happy, - 


The Circumſtance of the Time, js remarkable, for | ""F 


That there is. nothing ſolid. and. ſabſtantial buy i 
Piety ; and that this is the ad _ 
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appear, that if a Man perf 
come upon Earth, he would find ſuch Oppofltion 
in the World, that he would be impriſoned, revil- 


* 
» 


vi A Diſcourſe on Praro. 

That the World is nothing but Corruption, that 
we ought to fly from it, to join ourſelves to God, 
who alone is our Health and Life; and that while 
we live in this World we are ſurrounded by Ene- 
mies, and have a continual Combat to endure, 
which requires on our Pant. a Reſiſtance without In- 
termiſſion; and that we Eannot conquer, unleſs God 
or his Angels come to our Help, | 

. That the WORD framed the World, 
Aces. and. rendered it viſible; and that the 
Knowledge of the WORD makes us live 
very happily here below, and that thereby we ob- 

tain Felicity after Death N 5 

That the Soul is immortal, that the Dead ſhall 
riſe again, that there ſhall be a final Judgment both 


| of the Righteous and the Wicked, when Men ſhall 
appear only with the Virtues or Vices, which ſhall 


be the Occafion of their eternal Happineſs or Mi- 


Plato had fo 
Righteouſneſs, and was ſo therou 
with the Corruption of Mankind, that he makes it 
fectly righteaus ſhould 


ed, ſcourged, and, in fine, crucified by ſuch, who, 
though they were extremely wicked, would yet paſs 
for righteous Men. Socrates was the firſt Proof of 
this Demonſtration. For as St. Juin ſays, the De- 
vils ſeeing this Philoſopher made their Nullity ap- 
pear by the Diſcovery of the Truth, and that he 


endeavoured to reclaim Men from giving them re- 
ligious Worſhip ; theſe malicious Spirits ſo ordered 


the Matter by Means of Men who were corrupt, and. 


took Pleaſure in Vice, that this righteous Man was 


put to Death as if he had been an impious Perſon, 
that lived without God in the World, and introdu- 
ced new Gods. | | 


We underſtand by the Holy Scripture, which ls N 
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A Diſcourſe on PAN o. . 
the only Lamp of Truth, that natural Religion was 
the firſt Uſe Men made of their Reaſon ; that Luft 
and irregular Paſſions having corrupted their Rea- 
ſon, they abandoned ves to the fatrilegious 
Worſhip of Idols; and that God, to ſtop the Courſe 
af this Abomination, made himſelf known a ſecond” 
Time, and gave the Jeuiſb Law; which as it re- 
vived in the Minds of Men the Principles of the Law 


of Nature, ſo it promiſed a more ſacred and perfeft 


Covenant which the Righteous were to expect, and 
which alone was capable of triumphing over Death; 
and ſo alone able to conduct Men to a glorious Im- 
mortality. | PEA 
Plato ſeems to have been acquainted with the di- 
vine Conduct in this Matter, and to endeavour to 
reclaim the Heathens by the ſame Means. : 
| He gives a Law which in its principal Heads is 
entirely conformable te the Tradition of the He- 
brews, and the Precepts of Me/es and the Prophets; 
from whom he has borrowed that which is moſt ra- 
tional and ſubſtantial in his Works. , 
Plato is not content to'gwe a Teſtimony only to 
natural Religion and the Jeu Law, but alſo in 
ſome ſort pays Homage to Chriſtianity; in piercing, 
by a ſupernatural Light, into a Part of thoſe Sha- 
dows and Figures that covered it; and in g 
moſt of the greateſt Motives, and glovtious Objects, 
which it has always employed to raiſe Men above 
themſelves, and to make them Maſters of their 
ons, | 
A happy Immortality (ſays he) is a great Prize 
« ſet 4-4 and a 8 Obj of Hope, which 
*c ſhould engage us to labour all the Time of our 
« Life to acquire Wiſdom and Virtue, NS 
| *Tis commonly enquired on this Subject, how the 
| Books of Moſes and theſe of the Prophets could 
come to Plato's Knowledge, and I'll declare what 
ſeems moſt probable to me. e gs 
After the Departure of the Iſrarlites out of Egypt, 
they always continued their commerce with the E 
r = gyptians; 
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gyptians ; . ma of King Fehoachaz, and the q 
-dwellin the Prophets Jeremiah and Baruch in | 


- Ay not ſuffer the Egyptians to forget cheſs. 


About this Time Pyth « ger travelled into Egypt, 
from whence he — t theſe Traditions into 
- Greece; bis Diſciples communicated them to Secra- 
tet, who acquainted Plato with them, and he, to 
be more perfectly inſtructed in them, went to the 
- ſame Place, where he might ſee not only the Grand 
Children, but the Children of ſuch as had converſ- 
Fed with the Fu itrves that retired thither with thoſe 
Prophets. In — Way he obtained his Know- 


ledge, it is eertain he could draw that Tradition | 
he calls Sacred from no other Source. From whom 

unleſs from the Hebrews, could the Zgygiians have 
a Tradition containing ſuch — 4 Doctrine, 
and of which never any other People had heard, be- 


fore che peculiar People of God were inſtruded in it? 
- IF. | 
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OCRATES, in his 4 e 
with an admirable Model of an boneſt Man's De- 
fence, when unjuſtly arraign'd, And in this Dia- 
logue, which is entitled, Of wubat ir 10 be done, 
us a yet more perfect Plan of the Conduct 
Man, and the Obedience he owes to Joſ- 


S 


he gives 
of « good 


= hag: While Socrates 17 in * his ld beg 
more concern d for * Liſe, than himſelf, had retain'd 
the Gaoler. Every was in Readineſs for accom» 
pliſhing his i pe, — rito goes into the Priſon before 
Dae go wk tell bim the good news, 
to flight the precious Opportunity. Socrates hears 
dn his Zeal: But before he would ak 4 5 
— the queſtion, Whether it was jult for him to depart 
the Priſon, without the Conſent of the Athenians ? 80 
that the Point to be decided in this Dialogue, is, whe- 
thas a Man aojuſtly condemn'd to die, can innocently 


Vol. II. E withdraw 
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50 The Introduttion to Crito. 
withdraw himſelf from the Hand of Juſtice and the Law ? 
Sacrates was the only Man of the Age he lived in, that 
call'd that in queſtion ; and, which is yet more farpri- 
zing, were he now alive, he would be the only Man in 
this our age. All that we ſee before our Eyes, or read 
f in our Hiſtories ; ina Word, all the loſtances pf what 
Men have done through the Love of Life, and the Fear 
of Death, have ſo debauched our "Judgments, that we 
are ſcarce capable to judge of what true Juſtice requires, 
and are apt to call every Thing juſt, that's univerſally 
practis d. Now there cannot be a more capital Error. 
However, ſince the conduct of a Heathen, that choſe 
rather to die, than to break the Courſe of Juſtice, would 
ſeem to us the Effet of Folly, or ſtrong Prejudice ; 
let's try if we can hit upon ay ſolid Rule, that may re- 
claim us by its Authority, convince us by its Light. 
The Chriſtain Religion affords a great many ſuch : But 
we ſhall confine ourſelves to one, which in a Sovereign 
Degree is juſtly intitled to both theſe Characters. St. 
Paul, being in Priſon in Macedonia, one Night the 
Priſon-Doors . opened, and his Chains dropp'd off, and 
he was ſo far from making he lope, x84 & hinder'd 
others to do it. Peter being ynpriſan'd by Herod, who 
had reſolv'd to put him to Death after the Paſſover, made 
his Eſcape the Night before the Day of Execution. But. 
how did he doit? God did not content himſelf with 
unlocking his Chains, and opening the Priſon- | 
but ſent an Angel, who puſh'd him on, and fore d him 
to gc along. This was the conduct of the Saints, Tho? 
the Priſon be open, they do not offer to make their 
Eſcape. Nothing leſs than an Angel can oblige them to 
depart the Priſon, Socrater, who was no Saint, but fol- 
Jow'd as cloſe as poſſible in the ſame Light that guides and 
illuminates the Saints, obſerves the ſame conduct: They 
open'd the Priſon and unty'd his Chains, but his An- 
el was ſilent, and he would not ſtir. He preferr'd an 
innocent Death before a criminal Life: But "before he 
tame to a Reſolution, he heard the Reaſons of his 
Friend, who ſpeaks with a great Deal of Force, and 
omits notuing that could move him: And after that, 


The Introduction to Crito. 5t 


teſtable Maxims, upon Truth and Juſtice, in 
which one may trace the Rays of the Evangehcal Doc- 
trine, viz. That we ought to flight the Opinions of 
Men, and regard only the Judgment of God; that it is 
e not ſiving, but living well, that ſhould be our wiſh; 
* that Juſtice is the Life, and Injuſtice the. Death of the 
“ Soul; that we ought not to injure our Enemies, or re- 
« ſentthe Injuries we receive; that tis better to die, than 
* to fin; that we mult obey the Law of our Country; 
* that the Injuſtice of men cannot juſtify our Diſteſpect 
©« to the Laws; and that the Laws of this World have 


*«« Siſter- Laws in the other, which revenge the Affronts 


% put upon em here. 5 
Theſe were the principles that Socrates went upon. 
Thoſe who take the Pains to examine em and weigh their 


Conſequences, will be fully ſatisfied; not only that S- 


crates ated the Part of an honeſt Man in refuſing to 

i likewiſe, that he could not be a 
r 
nilian lai is Philoſopher uit 
inder of his Life, — al the 
former Part of his Life, 


ges. Tis ſuch Thoughts as theſe that our Souls ſhould _ 


Ages. ) 
always have — in Order to keep out Vice ; for if 
relent allow the Enemy to gain ſome 


A 
rance, it will quickly maſter all, and —— I 
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with a Divine Eloquence, confronted him with incon- 
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Of what we ought to da. 


| Socrates and Crito. | 
Har-. the Matter you come here ſo ſoon, | 
W Crito * As I take it, tis very early. 
| Crit. Tis I true. a 
Soc. What a- Clock may it be then? 
Crit. A little before the Break of Day. 
Soc. I wonder that the Gaofer let yo,. | 
Ci. He is one I know „I have been with 
him here oſten; and he is in ſome meaſure obliged to 
Sec. Are you but juſt come? Or is it long fince 
came? „ 
Crit. I have been bere a pretty while. 
Soc. Why did you not awaken me then when you came 
5 


Soc. 


* * 


in ? 
Cri. Pray God forbid, Socrates, For my own Part, 
I would gladly ſhake off the Cares and 
The Tranquilli- Anxiety that keep mine Eyes from clo- 
ty ho apy RE ſing. ot 4 way Ny as 2 i 
W wonder d to you ſo ſound aſleep, 
ceding his Death. and was loath to awaken you ar 
2 of thoſe happy Minutes. Indeed, 
e I knew you, I have been always 


might not rob 
Sccrates, ever 
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mariem gere produtto Sopore. 


Of what we ought te db. 
charmed with your Patience and calm 


ner in this JunQure, ſince in the Cir- ind Patience. 
cumſtances you are in, your Eye looks ſo ealy and un» 
concern'd, 


Soc. Indeed, Crito, it would be a great Indecency in 


one of my Age to be apprehenſive of Death, 
Crit. Ay ! And how many do we fee every Day, un- 
der the like Misfortunes, whom Age does not exempt 


from thoſe Fears ! by 3 
Soc. That's true. But after all, what brought you 


hither ſo early? 
Crit, I came to tell you a troubleſome Piece of News, 


which, tho” it may not ſeem to effect you, yet it over- 


whelms both me and your Relations and Friends with 


inſufferable Grief. In fine, I bring the moſt terrible 


News that ever could be brought, | 
Soc, What News? Is the Ship arrived from Drlor, 

upon the return of which I am to die? 

Crit. It is not yet arrived; but without doubt it will 

be here this Day, according to the Intelligence we have 

from ſome Perſons that come from Sunium, and left it 


| there, For at that Rate, it cannot fail of being here To- 


day, and To-morrow you muſt unavoidably die. 
Soc. Why not, Crito ? Be it ſo, fince tis the Will 


of God. However I do not believe that Veſſel will ar- 
rive this Day. | : 


Crit. What do you ground that Conjecture upon? 


Soc. Vil tell you: I am not to die till the Day after 
the Arrival of the Veſſel. . 
Crit. At leaſt thoſe who are to execute the Sentence 


ſay ſo. 

3 That Veſſel will not artive till To · morrow, as l 
conjecture from a certain Dream I had this Night, about 
a Ca.) Minute ago. And it ſeems to me a. Happineſs, 
that you did not awaken me. | 


64) He ſpeaks on. this Faſhion, becauſe the dreams of the Morn. 
3 hyt goes 22 Certiora & colae 
tiora ſanviori affirmant ſub extimis Noftibus, quaſi jam cmergente ani - 

Tertul, de Anima, * 
E 3 | Crit. 


Temper ; but in a diſtinguiſhing Man- His Calmnefs - 


* 


CRITO; vx, 
Crit. Well what is the Dream? 

: Soc. I thought 1 ſaw a very 
| Socrates's re- ſom comely Woman, clad in white, 
' markable Dream. come up to me, who calling me by 
Phibia was 4chil* Name, faid, () In three Days thow 
23 [hall be in the fertile Phthia. 

| Crit. That's a very ſtrange Dream, Socrates. 

N Soc. Tis a very ſignificant one, Crito. 

Crit. Ves, without doubt. But ſor this Time, prithee, 
Socrates take m Advice and make your Eſcape. For 
my Part, it you die, beſides the irreproachable Loſs of a 
Friend, which 1 will ever lament, I am 
The Vulgar afraid that a great many People, who 
People can never are not well acquainted neither with 


_— 8 you nor me, will beſieve that I have 
8 * — forſaken 2 in not employing my 
make his Eſcape latereſt for promoting your 0 
if he can. now that is in my Power. Is there 


any thing more ſcandalous, than to 

8 lie under the Diſrepure of being wedded to my Money 

ii more than my Friend? For, in ſhort, the People will 

1 never believe, that twas you who refus'd to go from 
hence, when we preis d you to be gone. 

Soc. My dear Crito, why ſhould we be ſo much con- 

cern'd for the Opinion of the People? ts it not enough, 


(3) In the gth Book of the Iliads, Achilles threatning to retire, 
ſays to Ulyſſes ; after To-morrow you ſhall ſie the Helleſpont cover'd 
with my Ships, and if Neptune afford me a happy Voyage, in three 

Days IT ſpall arrive at the fertile Phthia. 'Twas this laſt Verſe that 
Socrates had fromthe Mouth of the Woman in his Dream; for onr 
Dreams always bear a Proportion to our Genizs's, Habits, and Ways 
gef Thinking. Nothing can be a ſtronger Evidence of the gentle 
an eaſy Thoughts that Socrates had of Death than his Application 
of this Paſſage, by which he repreſents Death as a fortunate Voy- 
to ones own Country. The Grammarians, who were always ti. 
up to the Letter, were never able to point out the Beauty and 
icacy of this Paſſage : For they turn d it into a coarſe 
| Idea of Death upon the Word Pöthia with 
Sb to corrupt ; as if a Grecian” eves have | 
pn for pd. ris. | 


| that the more ſenſible Part, who are the 


\ "> 


Of what we onght to di. 
only Men we 


t to regard, know how the Caſe ſtands ? 
4 But you fee, Socrates, there's a Neceſſity of be · 


ing concern'd for the Noiſe of the Moby for 

Example is a ſafficiem Inſtance, that they are of 
doing, not only ſmall, but the greateſt of Injunes, and 
diſplay their Paſhon in an outragious Manner, againſt thoſe 
who are once run down by the vulgar Opinion, 

Soc, $ Would to God, Crito, the People were capa- 
ble to do the greateſt of Injuries I Were it ſo, they would 
be capable of doing the greateſt Good: That 
Happineſs. But neither the one-nor the 
For they cannot make Men either wiſe 


it. But pray anſwer me: Is it out of 
to me and your other Friends, that will 
ir from hence? For fear, leſt upon your Eſcape we 


_ reaſonable that we ſhould purchaſe your Eſcape at the 
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Rate of expoſing ourſelves to theſe Dangers, greater 
ones, if there be Occaſion ? Once more my dear Socrates, 
believe me and go along with me. 
Soc. I own, Crito, that I have ſuch Thoughts, and 
ſeveral others beſides in my View. | . 
Crit, Feu nothing I intreat you; for in the firſt 
Place, they require no great Sum to let you out. And 


on the other Hand, you ſee what a pitifal Condition 


+ thoſe are in, who probably might arraign us: A ſmall 


Sum of Money will ſtop their Mouths ; my Eſtate. alone 
will ſerve for that. If you ſeruple to accept of my Of- 


This is a noble Principle of Secrater. None can do the greateſt 
Fo ²˙·» pay age age rar 1c And this 


can only be attributed to God, not to Men. 
3 Org at Athens, were a poor Sort 
People, whoſe Mouths were eaſily ſtopp'd with Money. 
3 | my - 
1 ND 
2 1 
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fer, here is a great Number of Strangers, who deſire no- 
thing more than to furniſh you with what Money you | 
want, Simmias the Theban himſelf has brought up 
very conſiderable Suma. Cebes is capable of doing as 
much, and fo are ſeveral others. Let not your Fears 
ſtiſle the Dyes of auping pour Wage. And as for 
what you told me t other n 
made your Eſcape, you ſhould not know how to live; 
pray let not that trouble you: Whitherſoever you go, 
you'll be beloved in all Places of the World. If you'll 
go to Theſſaly, I have Friends there, who will honour 
you according to your Merit, and think themſelves hap- 
py in ſupplying you with what you want, and covering 
you from all Occaſions of Fear in their Country. Be- 
ſides, Socrates, without doubt you are uilty of a very 
unjuſt Thiog in 2 up yourſelf, while us in your 
Power to make your —_ and promoting what your 
Enemies ſo paſſionately wiſh for. For you not only be- 
tray yourſelf, but likewiſe your Children by. abandoning 
them, when you might make a. Shift to maintain and e- 
ducate em: You are not at all concern'd at what may be- 
fal them, tho' at the ſame Time they are like to be in as 
diſmal a Conditian, as ever Orphans were. A Man 
ought either to have no Children, or elſe. to expoſe him- 
to the Care and Trouble of breeding them, You 
ſeem to me to act the ſofteſt and moſt inſenſible Part 
in the World; whereas you ought to 
This was the take up a Reſolution worthy of a gene- 
rous Soul; above all, you, who boaſt 
that you purſued nothing but Virtue all 
the Days of your Life. I tell you So- 
crates, I am aſham'd upon the Account 
| of you and your Relations, ſince the 
World will believe twas long of our Cowardlineſs that 
; you did not get off, In the firſt Place, 
| Becauſe he did they'll charge you with ſtanding a Trial 
not to the that you might have avoided; then 
Judges, but ſpoke they'll cenſure your Conduct in ma- 
rather * ing your Defences; and at laſt, whick © 
— — is the molt ſhameful of all, they M up» ... 
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＋ us with forſaking you thro' Fear or 
we. did not accompliſh your Eſcape. Pray conſi- 
der of it, my dear Socrates ; if you do not prevent the 
approaching Evil, you'll bear a Part in the Shame that 
will cover us all. Pray adviſe with yourſelf quickly, 
But now I think on it, there is not Time for adviſing, 
there's no Choice left, all maſt be put in Execution the 
next Night : forif we delay longer all our Meaſures will 
be broke. Believe me, I intreat you, and do as I bid 
you, | | | 
Soc. My dear Crito, your Good-will is very commend- 
able, provided it agrees with right Reaſon; but if 
it ſwerves from that, the ſtronger it is, che more is it 
blame worthy. The frit Thing to be v 1 
conſider' di is, whether we ought to do Reaſen and Juf- 
as you {af or not? For you know tis tice ought to 
| not of yeſterday that I've accuſtomed Ens our | 
appear molt juſt, after a mature Exami- priends. 
gation, Tho” Fortune frowns upon me, 
yet Ill never part with the Principles I have all 
profeſſed. Theſe Principles appear always the ſame, an 
1 eſteem them equally at all Times. 80, if your Advice 
be not backed by the ſtrongeſt Reaſons, aſſure yourſelf 
1 will never „ not if all the Power of the People 
ſhould arm itſelf againſt me, or offer to frighten me like 
a Child, by laying on freſh Chains, and threatning 
deprive me of the greatelt Good, and oblige me to ful. 
fer the cruelleſt Death. Now, how ſhall we manage 
this Enquiry juſtly ? To be ſure, the faireſt Way is to 
reſume what you have been ſaying of the vulgar Opi- 
nions; that is, to enquie, whether there are ſome 
Reports that we ought to regard, and others that are to 
be lighted ; or whether the ſaying ſo is only a groundleſs 
and childiſh Propoſition. I have a ſtrong Deſire, upon 
this Occaſion, to try in your Preſence, whether this 
inciple will appear to me in different Colours from 
what it did while I was in other Circumſtances, or whe- 


ther 1 ſhall always find it the ſame, in Order to deter- 
mine me to a Compliance or Refuſal, 


1 
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If 1 miſtake not, tis certain, that ſeveral Perſons whe 
thought themſelves Men of Senſe, ® have often main- 
rained in this Place, That of all the Opinions of Men, 
ſome are to be regarded and others to be lighted. In 
| * of the 1 Crito, do not you think that was 
well ſaid? In all human Appearance, you are in no 
Danger of dying To-morrow : and therefore *tis preſum'd 
that the Fear of the preſent Danger cannot work any 
Change upon you, Wherefore, pray confider it well: 
Do not you think they ſpoke juſtly, who ſaid, that all 
the Opinions of Men are not always to 
 WhatChoicewe be regarded, but only ſome of them; 
- ought to make and thoſe not of all Men, but only of 
of Opinions. ſome ? M hat do you ſay ? Do not you 
think tis very true? "y 
Crit. Very true. 
Soc. At that Rate then, ought not we to eſteem the 
| good Opinions, and flight the bad ones ? 
23 Crit. Ay, doubtleſs. | | 
| * Sec. Are not the good Opinions then theſe of wiſe 
1% Men, and the bad ones thoſe of Fools! 
Crit. It cannot be otherwiſe, 2 
Soc. Let's fee then, how you will anſwer this. A 
Man that makes his Exerciſes, when he comes to have his 
Leſſon, whether ſhall he regard the Commendation or 
Cenſure of whoever comes firſt, or only of him that is 
either { a Phyſician or a Maſter? | 
Crit. Of the laſt to be ſure. 
Soc. Then he ought to fear the Cenſure, and value 
the Commendation of that Man alone; and fight what 
Crit. Without doubt. 


* This had been maintain d in ſome of the former 
Conferences in Priſon: For Socrates's Friends met every Day in the 
rn | 

J For they perform Exerciſes either for their Health, or - 
Se 
: . ; and for were 
directed by a Maſter, | r 


* 
. 
o 
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. 
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Soc. For that Reaſon, this young Man muſt neither eat 
nor drink, nor do any Thing, without the Orders of that 
"Maſter, that Man of Senſe, and he is not at all to govern 
himſelf by the Caprices of others. 
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oc. Let's fix upon that then. But ſuppoſe he diſobeys 

this Maſter, and diſregards his r Cenſure? and 
ſuffers himſelf to be blinded by the Careſſes and Applauſes 
of the ignorant Mob: will not he come to ſome Harm by 
this Means? FE 

Crit. How is it poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe ? 

Soc. But what will be the Nature of this Harm that will 
accrue to him thereupon ? where will it terminate? and 
what Part of him will it aſſect? 

Crit. His Body, without Doubt: for by that Means 
he'll ruin himſelf, | | 

Soc. Very well, but is not the Caſe the ſame all over? 
Upon the Point of Juſtice or Injuſtice, Honeſty or Diſ- 
honeſty, Good or Evil, which at preſent, are the Subject 
of our Diſpute, ſhall we rather refer ourſelves to the 
Opinion of the People, than to that of an experienced 
wiſe Man, who juſtly challenges more Reipect and De- 
ference from us, than all the World es? And if 
we do not act conformably to the Opinion of this 
one Man, is it not certain that we ſhall ruin ourſeives, 
and entirely loſe that which only lives and gains new 
Strength by Juſtice, and periſhes only through Injuſtice? 
Or muſt we take all that for a Thing of no Ac- 
count ? . 

Crit, I am of your Opinion. 

Soc. Take heed, I intreat you; if 
by following the Opinions of the Igno- The Soul lives 
rant, we deſtroy that which is only only by Juſtice, 
preſerved by Health and waſted by | 

ickneſs, can we ſurvive the Corruption of that, whether 
it be our Body, or ſomewhat elle? 
Crit. That's certain. > 

Soc. Can one live then after the Corruption and De- 
ſtruction of the Body? | = 

Crit. No, to be ſure, 


Soc. 
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Soc. But can one ſurvive the Corruption of that which 


is this Thing (whatever it be) that has Juſtice or Injuſtice 
for its Obje&, to be leſs valued than the Body ? 
Crit, Not at all. 1 
Sac. What, is it much more valuable then ? 


Crit. A great Deal more. . 
ought not to be con- 


Sc. Then my dear Crito, we 

cerned at what the People ſay, but what 

In all our actions that ſays, who knows what's juſt and 
we ought only what's unjuſt : and that alone is nothing 
elſe but the Truth. Thus you fee, you 
Truth, i. e, God, eſtabliſn d falſe Principles at firſt, in ſay- 
: ing that we ought to pay a Deference 
2 to the Opinions of be People, upon 


aps will object, that the People are able to put us to 
th 


Crit. To be ſure, they'll ſtart that Objection. | 
Soc. *Tis alſo true. But that does 
To live is no- not alter the Nature of what we were 
thing, but to ive ſaying; that's ſtill the ſame. For you 
wellisallin all. muſt itill remember, that tis not Life, 


MM Life Crit. That's a certain Truth, | 
* wy in Soc. But is it not likewiſe certain, 

Honefty | that this good Life conſiſts in nothing 

— elle but Honeſty and Juſtice l 
Cr it . Yes. | | 
Soc. Now, before we go farther, let's examine upon 
the Principles you've agreed to, whether my Departure 
from hence without the Permiſſion of the Athenians, is 
juſt or unjuſt, If it be found juſt, we muſt do our ut- 
moſt to bring it about; but if tis unjuſt, we muſt lay 
afide the Deſign. For as to the Conſiderations you alledg- 
ed juſt now, of Money, Reputation, and Family ; theſe 


are only the Thoughts of the baſerMob, 
A character of who put innocent Perſonsto Death, and 
the Mob, would afterwards bring em to Life, if 


twere pc ſſible. But as for us who bend 
| | dur 


lives only by Juſtice, and dies only thro' Jnjuſtice ? Or 


what is juſt, good, honeſt, and its contraries. Same 


P 
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but a good Life that we ought to court. 


4 ev Aa Hhora . 


* * —— a At At 


out the Conſent of the Athenians. I ſhall be infini 


Or, in fine, are all 
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our Thoughts another Way, 1 


. 0 Thng ©. giving Money, and lying 


under an O our Elcape ; 
or whether both we an] they do not commit a Piece of 


Injuſtice in ſo ? If this be an un- | 
jolt Thug, ve not reaſon much up- 227 
02 the Prins, TN > 
here e, than to underpo lome- un: Thing. 
what more terrible than Death. 8 

Crit. You are in the right of that, Socrates z ers ſee 
then how it will fall. | 

Soc. We ſhall go hand in hand in the Enquiry. If 
you hare any nga bone > Apr 
when 1 have ſpoken, that ſo I may com 
forbear any farther to preſs me to go 


hence — 


227 can perſuade me to do it ; but I cannot do it 
— firſt convinced. Take Notice then whe- 
ther my way of purſuing this Enquiry ſatisfies you, and 


rit. 1 will. | 

Soc. Is it true, that we ought not to 
do an unjuſt Thing to any Man? Or is it Difference of 
lawful in any Meaſure to do it to one, Times and Pen. 
when we are forbid to do it to another ? RTE yas . 
Or, is it not abſolutely true, that all 7 2 
Manner of lajuſtice is neither good nor * 
honeſt, as we were ſaying but now? 
e Sentiments which we formerly 
entertained, vaniſhed in a few Days ? And is it poſſible, 


Crito, that thoſe of Years, our moſt ſerious Conferences, 
ſhould reſemble thoſe of Children, and we at the ſame 
Time not be ſenſible that tis ſo? Ought 


we not rather to ſtand to what we have Injuſtice is ran 


do your utmoſt to make anſwer to my Queltions. 


ſaid, as being a certain Truth, that all a 
Injultice is and fatal to the guiley of ie " 
Perſon that commits it; let Men ſay 

what they will, and let our Fortune be never ſo good or ; 
bad 2 

Cru. That's certain, 

Val. I, F 


Soc. 


. * e 
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N. . Then we wult avid the lealt Meaſure of Injuf 
err. Moſt certainly. 


Soc. Since we are to avoid the leaſt Degree of it; then 
ve ought not to do it to thoſe who are unjult to us, not- 


- withſtandipg that this People think it lawful ? 
Crit. So I think. 5 | 

Soc. But what ! ought we to do Evil or not? 

Crit. Without Doubt we. ought not. 

Sec. bot is it Juſtice, to repay Evil 

_ Tis unjuſt-o with Evil, purſuant to the Opinion of 
- do Evil for Evil, the People, or is it unjuſt ? 
Crit. Tia highly unjuſt. SN] 

Soc. Then there's no Difference between doing Evil 
and being unjuſt? 5 
Crit. I own it. | 

Soc. Then we-ought not to do the leaſt Evil or Injuſ- 
tice to any, Man, let him do by us as be will, But take 
heed, Crito, that by this Conceſſion you do not ſpeak 
againſt your own Sentiments, For I know very well, 
there are few that will go this length: and tis impoſſible 
for thoſe who vary in their Sentiments upon this Point 
- to agree well together, Nay, on the the Con- 
=. tempt Connery — 
Socrates owns em to a reci Contempt of one a- 
chat few will nother's Perſons. Conſider well then 


this Truth, if you are of the ſame Opinion with me; 
[Tat we ght | and let us. ground our Reaſonings open 
hy. > this Principle, That we ought not to do 
\ Evil for Exil. Evil for Evil, or treat thoſe upjuſtly 


who are unjuſt to us. For my Part, [ 
never did, nor never will entertain any other Principle. 
Tell me then if you have chang'd your Mind; if not, 
give ear ta what follows, 9 | 
Crit, | give Ear. 

Sac. Well: a Man that has made a juſt Promiſe, ought 
he to keep it, or to break it? S? 72M 
Crit. He ought to keep it. 


Sor. 
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Sac. If 1 go from hence without 
the Coalexr of de yon ſhall not It is a . 


2 21 e e 
we in this follow what we think equally "= 
juſt ro every body? 
r 
Soc. Pray take Notice: when we put ourſelves io a 
Way of making our Eſcape, or going from herce, or 
how you pleaſe to call i ſuppoſe the Law and the Re- 
publick ſhould preſent-thermſelves in a Body before us, and = 
accoſt us in this Manner: 1 
** what-are you going to do ? Fo  Secrates ino - | 
% in Execution what you row deſign, — 22 
% were wholly to ruin the. Laws 
** the Sate. Do you think « City can P<aking to him. 
* ſubſfiſt when Juſtice has not only loft 
* its Force, but is likewiſe erted, overturned, and 
under Foot by private Perſons? What An- 
ſwer could we make to ſuch and many other — 
For what is it that an Orator cannot a 
a__ A | 


which - 

ſhall oor beinfring'd.? Shall 
— hat the Republick has judg- 
ed amiſs, and an unjuſt Sentence 
upon us? that be our Anſwer? 
Crit. Ah, without any Scruple, Socrates. | ; 
Jos. What will che I. aus y then ? i Socrates; is it 
4% not true, that 2 with us to 


« - ſubmit. your publick Trial ” A Refutation | 
And we nl fem obeyed of that Plea. 


they'll 


at ſuch 
e 


ed hae make Anſwer, for 


-M infiſt upon Queſtion and Anſwer. 
* 172 you have to complain of the 


hes bf. ea us, tar you ee fo e 
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** ſtroyiog it? * Are not we the Authors of your Birth ? 
** Is not it by our means that-your Father married her. 
** who brought your forth? WhatFault can you find with 
** the Laws we eſtabliſhed as to Marriage?” Nothing 
at all, ſhould I anſwer. © As to the nouriſhing and briog- 
ing up of Children, and the Manner of ycur Education, 
are nor the Laws juſt that we enacted upon that Head, 
by which we obliged your Father to bring you up to 
«© Muſick and the Exerciſes ! Very juſt, I'd fay. Since you 
were born, brought up. and educated under our Influence, 
durſt you maintain that you are not our Nurſe-Child and 
Subject as well aa your Father? And if you are, do you 
think to have equal Power with us, as if it were lawful 
for you to inflict upon us all we enjoin you to undergo ? 
But ſince you cannot lay claim to any ſuch Right agai 
your Father or your Maſter, fo as to repay Evil for Evil, 
Ae for Injury, how can you think to obtain that Pri- 
vilege againſt your Country and the Laws, inſomuch that 
if we endeavour to put you to Death, you'll counteract 
us, by endeavouring to prevent us, and to ruin your Coun- 
try and its Law? Can you call ſuch an Action juſt, 
you that are an inſeparable Follower of true Virtue? 


88 Are you i nt that your Country is 
The Regard we — — and more worihy of 
ought to have to Reſpect and Veneration before God and 
our Country, Man than your Father, Mother, and 
| all your Relations together ? That you 

ought to honour your Country, yield to it, and humour 
it more than an angry Father? That you mult either re- 


claim it by your Counſel, or obey its * and 
ſuffer without grumbling all that it „ e 
If it orders you to be whipp'd, or laid in Irons, if it 
ſends you to the Wars, there to ſpend Blaod, you 
ought to do it without deimurring z you not ſhake 
- but in the 


off the: Yoke, or flinch or quit your 1 
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Army, in Priſon, and every where elſe, ually to 
_ obey the Orders of your Country, 2 db 6 it with 
whalſam Counſel. For if offering Violence to a Father 
or a Mother be a Piece of grand Impiety, to put a Force 
one's. Country. is a much greater. What fhall we 
anſwer to all this, Crito ? Shall we acknowledge the 
Truth of what the Laws advance? 

Crit. How can we avoid it? , 

Soc. Do you ſee then, Socrates, (continue they) what 
Reaſon we to brand your Enterprize againſt us as 
unjuſt? Of us you hold your Birth, your Maintenance, 
your Education; in fine, we have done you all the Good 
we are capable of, as well as the other Citizens. la- 
deed, we do not fail to make publick Proclamatioa, that 
tis lawful for every private Man, if he does not find his 
Account in the Laws and Caſtoms of our Republick, af- . 
ter a mature Examination, to retire with all his Eſſects 
whither he pleaſes, And if- any of you cannot com 
with our Cuſtoms, and deſires to remove and live elſe- 
where, not one of us ſhall hinder him, he may go where 
he pleaſes. - But on the other Hand, if any one of you 
continues to live here. after he has conſidered our Way of 
adminiſtring Juſtice, and the Policy obſerved in the State, 
then, we ſay, he is in Effect obliged to obey all our Com- 
mands, and we maintain that his Diſubedience is unjuſt 
on a three-fold Account; for not obeying thoſe to whom 
he owes his Birth 3 for trampling under Foot thoſe that 
educated him; and for violating his Faith after he enga- 

ed to obey us, and not taking the Pains to make Remon- 
trances to us, if we happen to do any unjuſt Thing. For 
notwithſtanding that we only propoſe Things without 
uſing any Violence to procure ieace, and give eve 
ry Man his Choice either to obey us, cr reclaim us by 

his Counſel or Remoaſtrances, yet he does neither the 
one nor the other. And we maintain, Socrates, that 
if you execute what you are now about, you will ſtand 
charged with all theſe Crimes, and that in a much higher 
Degree than if another private Man nad com- nitted the 
ſame Iajuſtice. If 1 aſked em the Reaſon, without doubt 
they'd itop my Mouth by telling me, that l ſubmitted 2 


A 


F 3 


- 


„ ech 


ſelf in a diſt 


diſtinguiſhing Manner to all theſe Conditions. 


And we, (continue they) have 
were always pleaſed with us a 
this City had not 


the Republick ; for if 
been more agreeable to you than any 


other, you had never continued in it, no more than the 
other Athenians. None of the Shews could eyer tempt 
you to go out of the City, except once, that you went 
to ſee the * Games at the fbmus : You never went 


any where elſe, excepting your Military P. peditions, and 


never undertook a Voyage, as others are wont to do. 


Aae fol- 
low them. 


ing Choice of us, 
ſubmitted with all your Heart to live according to our 
Maxims. Beſides, you having had Children in this City 
Evidence "that you like it. In fine, in 

this very laſt Juncture you might have 


is an infallible 
| -. 


concerned at 


Lou never had the Curioſity to viſit 


otherCines, or enquire after otherLaws, 
— with us and our Re- 
publick. You always made a dittinguiſh- 
and on all Occaſions teſtified that you 


been ſentenced to Baniſhment if you 
would, and might then have done, with 
e Conſent of the Republick, what 
now attempt without their Permii- 


' fron, But you were ſo ftately, fo un- 
Death, that in your own Teims you pre- 


ferr'd Death to Baniſhment, But now you have no Regard 
to theſe fine Words, you are not further concerned for 
* the Laws, ſince you are going to overturn them, You 


do juſt hat a pitiful Slave would offer 


All our AQtions to do, by endeavouring to make your 


| conformable to the 


Eſcape contrary to the Laws of the 
Treaty you have ſigu d. by which you 
obliged yourſelf to live according to 
our Rules. Pray anſwer us: Did not we 
ſay rightin aff1m'ng that you agreed to 
this Treaty. and ſubmitted yourſelf to 
theſe Terms not only in Words, but in 


* Theſe — at the bait of Corinth to the 
Honour of Neptune every three Years, after they were received by 


Deeds? 


. 
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Deeds? ſhall we t toall this, Crito ? Andwbat 
can we do elle but that wis ſo ? 

Crit. How can we avoid it, Socrates 5 
Soc. What elſe then, continue they, is this Action of 
yours but a Violation of that Treaty, and all its Terms? 
That Treaty that you were not made to ſign either by 
Force or Surprize, not without Time to think on it: 
For you. had the whole Courſe of your ſeventy Years to 
have diffatisfied 


other Grecian Cities, ar ſtrange countries. 
— — the Lome end the Blind; 
. hich, an invincible Proof that the City pleaſed you 
Manner, and conſequently. that we 

tid, ſince a City can never be agreeable if its Laws are 
not ſuch. And yet at this Time you counter-a& the 


Treaty. But, if yon will take our Advice, Socrates, we 
would have you to ſtand to 


either to or your Friends, i 

ly Deſign: Your Friends will a 

to or bamſhed their 

any neighbouri I As es or / 
— 


with them? And pray what will you n Socrates ? 
A here, ** 


Lou have © 
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Juſtice, the Laws, and Ordinances ought to be 

| renced by Men? Do not ou think that this will | 
very ridiculous in their Ears? You ought to think ſo. 
But you'll quickly leave theſe well · governed Ci - 
ties, and go to ® Theſſaly to Crits's Friends 
„ 8 ] 
that Country 3 Pleaſure in hearing 
you relate in what Equipage you made your Eſcape 
this Priſon, that is, covered with ſome old Rags, 


fon for Bring, — not flnad to 
by trampling under Foot the meſt ſacred Laws. 
Stories will be bandied about of you at a Time when you 
offend no Man; but.upbn the leaſt Occaſion of Com- 
plaint, they Il teaze-you with a thouſand otherReproaches, 


| owning 
For what can you de ? Will you feaſt 
ſaly, as if the good Cheer had drawn you thither ? But 
what will become iben of all your fine Diſcourſes upon 
Juſtice and Virtue ? Beſides, if you deſign to preſerve 
r Life for the Sake of your Children ; that cannot 


during your Life they'll ought up here, in 
your Ablence, under the Care of your Friends ? But 
will not your Friends take the ſame Care of em after 
your Death that they'd do in your Abſence ? You ought 
to be perſuaded that all thoſe who call themſelves your 
Friends, will at all Times do them all the Service they can. 
- . To conclude, Socrates, ſubmit yourſelf to · our Reaſons, 


® Tleſch was the Country where Licentiouſneſs and Debauch- 
ery reign'd, and accordingly Xcnophon obſerves, that *twas there 

_ that Gritias was ruin d. | : OO | 
ſollow 


| Of *»hat we ought to do. | 
follow the Advice of thoſe who brought yon. up, and do 


1 
Hr 


will. neither enlarge its Juſtice nor Sane 
tity either here or in the Regions below. f 
bravely, you owe your Death to the 1njultice, 
the Laws, but of Men: Whereas if you 

| Eſcape by repulfing ſo ſhamefully the Injuſti 
Enemies own 


you 
Criss Counſel to ours. 

Methinks, my File, I hear what | have now 
ſpoke, juſt as + the Prieſts of Cybe/e hear the 
Cornets and Flutes ; and the Sound Words 

makes fo ſtrong an in my Ears, that it (tops 
me from hearing any Thing elſe. Theſe ate the Senti- 
ments I like; and all you can ſay to take me off of + 
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hem will be to no purpoſe. However, if you think 0 


fuceeded, 1 do not hinder you from 
Crit. I have nothing to ſay, Socrater. 
Soc. Thea be eaſy, od lee as bravely ran this Courſe, 
= fgce God calls and condudts us to it; 
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OC RATES in his Apology, and in his Crito, 
teaches us how we ought to form our Lives; 
and he ĩnſtructs us how to die, and what Thoughts 
to entertain at the Hour of Death. By explain · 
ing his own Views and Deſigns, which were the Springs 
all his actions, he farniſhes us with a Proof of the molt 
important of all Truths, and of that which ought to regu - 
late our Life. For the Immortality of the Soul is a Point 
of ſuch Importance, that it includes all the Truths of 
Religion, and all the Motives that ought to excite, and 
direct us, So that our firft Duty is to ſatisfy ourſeives ian 
this point: Self-Love and mere human Intereſt ought to 
ſpur us up to underſtand it; not to ſpeak, that there is 
not a more fatal Condition than to be ignorant of the 
Nature of Death, which appears as terrible as unavoida- - 
ble: for according to the Notion we have of it, we may 
draw Conſequences directly oppoſite, for managin 


the 
Conduct of our Lives, and the Choice of our P + Hay 


So cratcs 


, * | 
Soul, and reſutes all the Objeftions they to 
| very ſame that are made uſe 


Good. | 

This Conference was occaſioned by a Truth that wa 
caſually ſtarted, viz. That a true Philoſopher | 
deſire to die, and to enden vour it. This polition taken 
lterally, ſeemed to infiduate, that a Philoſopher might 
lay violent Hands on himſelf. But Socrates makes 


ſuch a Love for Death ® ? What is 
Hope ? Here we are preſented with the G 3 
by a Heathen Philoſopher, viz. Man is born to know 
e Truth, but he can never attain to a perfect Knows 
| of it in this Life, by reaſon that his Body in an 
Ee to 


— 


Obſtacle : perſedt Knowledge is reſerved for the 
come. Then the Soul muſt be immortal, ſince after 
Death it operates and knows. As for Man's being born 
for the Knowledge of Truth, that cannot be in 
Queſtion, fince he was born to know God. 

From thence it follows, that a true Philoſopher 
and contemns this Body, which flands in the Way of his 
Union to God; that he wiſhes to be rid of it, and looks 
2 as a Paſſage to a beiter Life, This folid 

ope gives Being to that true Temperance Va- 
lour which is the Lot of true Philoſophers ; 2 


® Tt could be nothing but the of the good Things he eu- 
pected in another Lig * . 8 


5 


Men are only valiant thro' Fear, and temperate thro? ln 


27 K 8˙8 D Arad 


tem : their Virtue is only a Slave to Vice. 

ey object to Secraler, that the Soul is nothing but 
a Vapour that vaniſhes and diſperſes itſelf at Death. So- 
crate; combates that Opinion. with an A that has 


re, Contraries 8 
being an Operation of Nature, ought to produce 
ing its Contrary; and by Conſequence the 


me n m making Thin 

D rotieg mare Fae i is 5 far Hoe doing 
was fir(t 

din and Death coald not triumph over the Defigns of 

God, who had created Man for Immortality. He knew 

how to of by 

bringing | 5 and 

Horrors 

at the 

Chniftians, 

thoſe whom 

Princi | 

an hi | the 

ancient Tradition that the Heathens had alter'd and 


ted. ! 
The third Argument alledg' | 
the Immortality of the Soul, is that oſs Remembrance 
which likewiſe bears the Marks of 


tion corrupted by the * To ſind out the Truth 


Vol. II. 


% 


74 The Intraduction to Phedon, 
couched under this Argument, I advance the following 
Conjectures. 

it ſeems the Philoſophers grounded this Opinion of 
Remembrance upon ſome Texts of the » that 
they did not well underſtand ; ſuch as that of Jeremiah, 
Before 1 ſormed thee in the Belly, I knew thee, And 
perhaps their Opinion was fortifed by the Ideas and In- 
ſtin& we have of ſeveral Things that were never learnt 
in this World. In ſhort, we meet with unqueſtionable 
Marks of certain Reſentments that -revive ſome Lights 
withia our Minds, or the Remains of a paſt Grandeur 
that we loſt by Sin. And from whence do thoſe pro- 
ceed ? That inexplicable Cypher has no other Key but 
the Knowledge of Original Sin. Our Soul was created 
ſo as to be adorned with all Manner of Knowledge ſuit- 
able to its Nature; and now is ſenſible of its being de- 
priv'd of the ſame, The Philoſophers felt this Miſery, 
and were not admitted to know the true Cauſe ; in or- 
der to unriddle the Myſtery, they invented this Creation 
of Souls before the. Body, and a Remembrance that is 
the Conſequence thereof. But we who are guided by a 
ſurer Light, know, that if Man were not degenerate, 
he would till enjoy the full Knowledge of the Truths 
he formerly knew; and if he bad never been any other 
than corrupted, he would have had no Ideas of theſe 
Truths, is unties the Knot, Man had Knowledge 
before he was corrupted, and after his Corruption forgot 
it, He can recover nothing but confuſed Ideas, and 
Nands in Need of a new Light to illuminate them. No 
human Reaſon could have fathomed this. It faintly un- 
ravelled Part of the Myltery as well as it could, and the 
Explication it gave diſcovers ſome Footſteps of the an- 
cient Truth: for it points both to the firſt State of Hap- 
pineſs and Knowledge, and to the ſecond of Miſery and 
Obſcurity. Thus may we make an uſeful Application of 
the Doctrine of Remembrance, and the Errors of Philo- 
ſophers may oftentimes ſerve to eſtabliſh the .moſt in- 
comprehenſible Truths of the Chriſtian Religion, and 
ſhew that the LHeathens did not want Traditions felating 
to them. 1 5 e 
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The Introduftion to Phedon. 75 
The fourth Argument is taken from the Nature of the 
Soul. Deſtruction reaches only compounded Bodies: 
But we may clearly perceive, that the Soul is ſimple and 
immaterial, and bears a Reſemblance of ſomething d: - 
vine, immortal, and intelligent : for it embraces the pure 
Eſſence of Things; it meaſures all by Ideas which are 
eternal Patterns, and unites itſelf to them when the Body 
does not hinder it: ſo that tis ſpiritual, indiſſoluble, and 
conſequently immortal, as being not capable of Diſfo+ 
lution by an other Means than the Will of him who 


created it. 


Notwithſtanding the Force of thefe Proofs, and their 
Tendency to keep up this Hope in the Soul, Socrates 
and his Friends own, that tis almoſt impoſſible to ward 
off Doubts and Uncertainties : for our Reaſou is too weak 
and degenerate to arrive at the full Knowledge of Truth 
in this World. So that tis a wiſe Man's Buſineſs to chuſe 
from amongſt thoſe Arguments of the Philoſophers, for 
the Immortality of the Soul, that which to him ſeems 
beſt, and moſt forcible, and capable to conduct him 


ſafely thro? the dangerous 5helves of this Life, till he ob - 


rain a- full 2 flurance either of ſome Promiſe. or by ſome 
Divine Revelation; tor that is the only Veſſel that is ſe - 


3 


cure from Dangck. By this the moſt refined Paganiſm 


pays Homage to the Chriſtian Religion, and all Colour 
or Excuſe for Incredulity is took off: For the CEtil- 
nan Religion affords Promiſes, Revelations, and, which 
is yet more conſiderable, the Accompliſhment of them. 
They moved two Objections to Socrates: One, that 
the Soul is only the Harmony reſulting from the juſt Pro- 
portion of the Qualities of the Body : The other, that 
tho* the Soul be more durable than the Body, yet it dies 
at laſt, after having made uſe of ſeveral Bodies; juſt 


| as a Man dies after he has worn ſeveral Suits of 


0 Socrates, before he makes any Anſwer, ſtops a little, + 
and deplores the Misfortune of Men, who by hearing - 
| the Dilputes of the Ignorant, that contradi& every Thing, 


ſolid, and ſenfible Reaſons, but that every Thing is un- 
certain. Like as thoſe who being cheated by Men, be- 
come Men-haters; ſo they being impoſed upon by Ar- 
goments, become haters of Reaſon; that is, they take 
up an abſolute Hatred again(t all Reaſon in general, and 
will not hear any Argument. Socrates makes out the 
Injuſtice of this Procedure. He ſhews, that when two 
Things are equally uncertain, Wiſdom di ects us to chuſe 
that which is moſt advantageous with the leaſt Danger. 
Now, beyond all Diſpute, ſuch is the Immortality of the 
Soul; and therefore it ought to be embraced, For if 
this Opinion prove true after our Death, are not we con- 
3 Gainers? And if it prove falſe, what do we 
Then he attacks that Objection which repreſents the 

Soul as a Harmony, and refutes it by ſolid and convin- 
cing Arguments, which at the ſame Time prove the Im- 
mortality of the Soul. |; 

His Arguments are theſe: Harmony always de- 
pends upon the Parts that conſpire together, and is 
never oppoſite to them; but the Soul has no Depend- 
ance upon the Body, and always ſtands on the oppoſite 
Side. Harmony admits of Jeſs and more, but the 
Soul does not: from whence it Would follow, that 
all Souls ſhould be equa], that none of em are vicious, 
and ther die Souls of Beaſts are equally good, and of the 
ſame Nature with thoſe of Men: which is contrary to all 
Reaſon, 8 | | _ 7 

In Muſick, the Body commands the Harmony: But 
in Nature, the Soul commands the Body. In Mulick, 
the Harmony can never give a Sound contrary to the 

particular Sounds of the Parts that bend or unbend, or 
move : but in Nature the Soul has' a contrary Sound to 
that of the Body; it attacks all its Paſſions and Deſires 
it checks, curbs, and puniſhes the Body. So that it muſt 
needs be of a very different and oppolite Nature ; which 
proves its Spirituality and Divinity. For nothing but 
what is ſpiritual and divine can be wholly oppoſite to what 
is material and earthly. 5 


T he Introdudtion to Phedon. 77 

The ſecond; was, That tho' the Soul might 
eutlive. the Body, yet that does not conclude its Im- 
mortality ; ſince we know nothing to the contrary, but 
that it dies at laſt, after having animated the Body ſe- 
veral Times. 

In anſwer: to this Objection Socrates fays he * 
trace the firſt Original of the Being and Corru 
Entities. If that be once agreed upon, we ſhal 32 
Difficulty in determining what Things are corruptible and 
what not.. But what Path ſhall we follow in this En- 
ficks ? Theſe Phyſicks 
being inſtructive, they 


| upon this Account we 
which 4. 
Naxay is Bara fre orga Poles in his Trea- 
tiſe of Phyſicks by this great Principle, that Knowledge 
is the Cauſe of Being. 1 up to 
Principle, be fell in again wich that of ſceond Cau- 
. c 


In Order to make out the Immortality of the Soul, we 

r and found to the 
Nom of the abovememioned Principle: which if we 

do, we we ſhall be ſatisfied that God placed every thing in 
the molt convenient State. Now this beſt and moſt fata. 
ble State mult be the Object of our Enquiry. To which 
e we mult know wherein the GooJ of 
every particular Thing conſiſts, what»the general 


Good of all is. The Diſcovery will make our 
the Immortality o the Soul, 


In this View Socrates raiſes his Thoughts to immare- 
rial Qualities, and eternal Ideas: that is, he affirms thar- 
there's ſomething that is in itielf good, fine, juſt, and 

= 3 great, 


4. 


. 


* 
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2 is the firſt Cauſe ; —— 
World that are good, fine, juſt or 

by the Communication of that ft Ceaſe nes there is 

. Cauſe of the Exiſtence of by -\ 2 the Par- 


ſubject to Death, that being the Oppoſite of Life: and 
n Souk bnkkig ratepeble of dying, cannot be worſt- 
r and is in Effect impe · 
riſhable, like the immaterial aliries, Jultice, Fortitude, 
and T : but with Difference, that theſe 
2 Qualities ſubſiſt independently un- 
, as being the fame Thing with 
re 
by the Will of its Creator. in a Word, 2 
in the ſame Relation to the Life of the Body, that the I- 
dea of God does to the Soul. 

The onty Objection they could invent upon this Head, 
was, that the Greatneſs of the Subject, and Man's natu- 
ral loſirmity, are the two Sources of Man's Diſtruſt and 
Inciedulity upon this Head. Whereupon Socrates endea- 
"Im 4 1 1 the 

He attac eir that 0 · 
nion of the Soul's Mortality, ſuits all the Ideas of God. 
For, by this Mortality, Virtue would be to 
Men of Probity, and Vice beneficial to Wicked ; 


| which cannot be imagined. 80 chat there's a Neceſſity 
of another Life for rewarding the Good, and puniſhing the 


Bad. And the Soul being immortal, carries along with 
it into the other World its good and bad Actions, its 
Virtues and Vices, which are the Occaſion of its eternal 


Happineſs or Miſery, From whence by a neceſſary Con · 


ſequence, we may * what Care we ought to have of 
it in this Life. 


To 
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90 The Introduition.to Phedon. 
' and the Righteous :conveyed. to the. Manſions of Bliſs . 
Thoſe os len righteous nor wicked, but com- 40 
mitted Sins in this Life, which they always ted of, 
are committed to. Places of Torment, till they be ſuſhci- 

ently purified. f 

85 When Socrates made an End. of his Diſcourſe, his 
Friends aſked what Orders he would give concerning 
his Affairs. The only Orders I give, replied he, is to 
* take Care of yourſelves, and to make yourſelves as like 
© to God as. poſlible.” Then they aſked him, bow he 
would. be interred ? This Queſtion offended him. He 
would not have himſelf confounded with his Co hy 
eems 


was only to be interred. And tho' the 
to import littls, he ſhew'd that ſuch f 

gave very dangerous Wounds to the Souls of Men. 
He goes and bathes. His Wife and Children 
brought to him, He talks to em a. te, and then- 
dilmiſſes them. Upon his coming out of the Bath 


nty, that he places y 
the famous Diſciple of Epi | 
% He did not employ the laſt Hours of his Life, ſays that 
Author, in * Immortality of the — 1 
c. but having choſe a more pleaſurable and g 
« Sort of Death, imitated the Sweetneſs of the Swans, 
« and cauſed 3 and touching Verſes to be 
« recited to him, This was a fine Imitation, It ſcems 
„ Petronius ſung what they read to bim. But this was 
not all. Nevertheleſs, continues he, he reſerved ſome 
% Minutes. for thinking of his Aſſairs, and diſtributed Re- 
* wards to ſome. of his Slaves, and he puniſhed ſome 


« others. 
| „Let 


Tha Intraduftion to Pheden. 81 3 


% Let them talk of Socrates, ſays he, and boaſt of 
* his Conſtancy and Bravery in drinking up the Poi- 
„ ſon! Petroniys is nat behind him; nay, he is juſt- 
* ly entitled to a Preference upon the Score of forlaking 
„% a Life infinitely more delightful than that of the ſage 
1% Grecian, and that too with the ſame Tranquillity of 
«© Mind, and Evenneſs of Temper, | 

We have no need of long Comments to make out 
the vaſt Difference between the Death of Socrates, and. 
that of this Epicurean, whom Tacitus himſelf, notwith⸗ 
ſtanding his Pagahiſm, did not dare to applaud. On one 
fide, we are preſented with the View of a Man that ſpent - 
his laſt Minutes in making his Friends better, recom- 
mending to them the Hope of a bleſſed Eternity, and 
ſhe wing what that Hope requires of them; a Man that di- 
ed with his Eyes intent upon God, praying to him and 
bleſhag him, without any Reflections upon his Enemies 
who condemn'd him ſo unjuſtly. On the gther Side, we 
meet with a volumptuous Perſon, in whom all Senti - 
ments of Viitue are quite extinguiſh'd ; who to be rid of 
his awn Fears, occalioned his own Death; and in his 
Exit would admit of no ather 9 — but agreeable 
Poems and pleaſant Verſes; who ſpent the laſt Minutes 
of his Time in rewarding thoſe of his Slaves, who doubt - 
leſs had heen the Miniſters and Accomplices of his Senſua · 
lities, and ſeeing thoſe puniſhed, who perhaps had ſhewn. 
an Averſion to his Vices, and diſſerved him in the Way 
of his Pleaſures. A good Death ought to be uſhered in by 
a good Life, Now, a Life ſpent in Vice, Effeminacy, and 
Debauchery, is much ſhort of one entirely taken up in 
the Exerciſe of Virtue, and the ſolid Pleaſures of true 
Knowledge, and adorned with the venerable Oraaments 
of Temperance, Juſtice, Fortitude, Liberty, and Truth. 
One of Socrates's d yiog Words was, That thoſe who en- 

tertained bad Diſcourſes upon Death, wounded the Soul 


very dangerouſly. And what would not he have faid'of 
thoſe who ſcruple not to write them? 

But tis probable this Author did not foreſee the Conſe- 
quence of this unjuſt Preference, He wrote like a Man 
of this world, that never knew Socrates. _— 
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82 The Itrodiftion to Phedon- 
known him, he had certainly formed a juſter Judgment. 
Add in like Manner, if he had known: Seneca or Plu- 
farch, he had never equalled or preferred Petrontus to 
them. Had he made the beſt Uſe of his Underſtanding, he 
would have ſeen Reaſons to doubt, that the Petronius now 
read, is not the Petronius of Tacitus, whoſe Death he ſo 
much admires ; and would have met with ſome ſuch Ob- 


jections, which at leaſt give Occaſion to fuſpect its being 


fuppoſititious. But to return to Socrates. 
His Doctrine of Death's being no Affliction, but, on 


the contrary, a Paſſage to a happier Life, made a conſi- 


derable Progreſs. Some Philoſophers gave ſuch lively 
and forcible Demonſtrations of it im their Lectures, that 
the — Part of their Diſciples laid violent Hands on 
themſelves, in order to overtake that happier Life. Pro- 
lemæus Philadelpbus prohibited Hegeſtar of Cyrene to 

teach it in his School, for fear of dildeopling his Coun- 

tries. And the Poets of that Prince's Court fiding with 
their Prince, as thy commonly do, us d all means to de- 
cry that Doctrine, and thoſe who were prevailed upon to 
embrace it. Twas their perniciqus Complaiſance thas 


occaſioned what we now read in Gallimachus againſt the 


Immortality of the Soul; and above all that famous 
Epigram, Cicero alledged to have been writ againſt Cle- 
ombrotus of Ambracia, but 'twas certainly deſigned like 


wiſe againſt Plato. *Tis to this purpole : Cleombrotus 


of Ambracia ©* having paid his lalt Compliment to the 
% Sun, threw himſelf headlong from the Top of a 
Tower into Hell; not that he had done any Thin 
* worthy of Death, but only had read Plato's T mati 
** of the Immortality of the Soul.” | 
But after all, it redounds to the Glory of Socrates and 
Plato, and the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, 
that none but ſuch Enemies as theſe oppoſe it. 
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4 Dialogue of the Inmortalit of 
wok the Soul. 

n 

Eebec. HEDON, were you by when Sacrater 
drank the Poiſon ? Or did any Body 
give you an Somme, 2 ** 

in that JunQture ? | 
Phed. I was preſent 


Echec, What were his laſt Words | 
then, and how died he ? 2 - The Inhabitants 


= —_ with the _  _ 

ia an- have but little on- 
2 the Athenians, and tis a Ius. 

great while ſince we had any Stranger 
rom Athens to acquaint us how Things went, We 


only heard that he died after drinking the Poiſon, but 


could not underſtand any Particulars relating to bis 
Death. 

Phed. What! Did not you bear how he was ar- 
raigu d? 

Echec. Yes, truly, ſome Body told us that; and we 
thought it ſtrange that his Sentence was ſo long i in being 
* in Execution after his Trial, 1 

- Phed. 
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8  Phedon; or, A Dialogue 

Phed. That happened only by Chance: for the Da 
before his Trial, the Sterg'of the — Ship which the 
Athenians feed every Year to Doe, was crown'd for the 
Voyage. 

Fele. What is that ſacred Ship ? 

Pbed.-If you del ien the Aenianh it is the ſame 
Ship in which The/eus tranſported the fourteen Young 
Children to Crete, and brought them ſafe back again; and 
tis ſaid the Athenians at that Time yow'd to Apollo, that 
if the Children were preſerved from the i g Dan - 
ger, they would ſend every Year to Delos Preſents and 
. Vidtims-aboard the ſame Veſſel 1 And this they do ever 
kate. As ſoon the Ship is cleared, and ready to put 
to Sea, they purify the City, and obſerve an inviolable 
Law for putting none to Death before the Return of the 
Ship. Now ſometimes it ſtays long out, eſpecially if the 
/Winds be contrary, This Feſtival, which is rly 
called Theoria, commences when the Prieſt of Apollo has 
crown'd*the Stern of the Ship: © Now; as 1 told you, 
this happened on the Day preceding Secrater's Trial. 
And "twas upon that Account that he was kept ſo long in 
Prifon, after his Commitment. 

Echec. And during during bis Fmpriſonment, \ what did 4p 
What ſaid he? Who was with him? Did the Jud 
der him to be kept from Viſits ? and dil he — 
the Aſſiſtance of his Friends? | 

Phed. Not at all: ſeveral of his Friends dad with 
him to the laſt Minute. 

Ezhec. If you're at Leifure, pray rele the whole 


Sto 
Phed. At preſent I have nothing to do, and fo ſhall 


* 


Pee Diſcourſe implies te the roger the Ship's Depar- 
tare was uncertain : 'twas either anticipated or retarded ; as the 
£0 warm 2 — This Un- 
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of the Immortality of the Soul. 85 
endeavour to ſatisfy your Demands. * Beſides I take 
the greateſt Pleaſure in the World in ſpeaking or hearing 
others ſpeak of Sqacrates. 

Echec. Aﬀure your elt, Phedon, you ſhall not take 
more Pleaſure in ſpeaking, than [ in hearing. Begin pray, 
and above all rake Care to omit nothing, 

Phed. You'll be ſurprized when you hear what a 
Condition I was then in. I was fo far from being ſen- 


ſibly touch'd with the Misfortune of a Friend whom 1 
loved very tenderly, and who died befor2 my Eyes, that 


I envied his Circumſtances, and could not forbear to 
admire the Goodneſs, Sweetneſs, and Tranquillity, that 
appeared in all his Diſcourſes, and the Bravery he ſhewed 


upon the Approach of Death. Every Thing that I ſaw, 


furniſhes me with a Proof that he did not paſs to the 
Shades below without the Aſſiſtance of ſome Deity, that 
took Care to conduct him, and put him in Poſſeſſion of 
that tranſcendent Felicity of the Bleſſed. But as, on one 
hand, theſe I houghts liificd all the Sentiments of Com- 

ſhon that might ſeem due at ſuch a mortifying Sight; 
o, on the other hand, they leſſened the Pleaſure I was 
wont to have in hearing all his other Diſcourſes, and af. 
ſefted me with that ſorrowful Reflection, that in the Space 
of a Minute this divine Man would leave us for ever. 
Thus was my Heart toſs'd with contrary Motions, that I 


could not define. *'T was not properly either Pleaſure or 


Grief, but a confuſed Mixture of theſe two Paſſions, which 
produc'd almoſt the fame Eſſect in all the By-ſtanders, 
One while we melted into Tears, and another while pave 
ſurprizing Signs of real Joy and ſenſible Pleaſure, Above 
all, Apollodorus diitioguiſhed himſelf upon this Occaſion ; 
you krow his Humour. : 
Ecbec. Nobody knows it better. 


* Pheden had been infinitely obliged to Socrates ; for being taken 
Priſoner in War, and fold to a Merchant that bought Slaves, $9- 


crates, who was mighty fond of his Genius, obliged Alcibiades or 
_ Crito to ranſom him, and received him into the Number of his 


F riends and Diſciples. | i 
+ The ſame Apollederus is ſpoken of in the Apology. 
Phed. 
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endeavour 223 2 * Beſides I take 
the greateſt Pleaſure in the W in ſpeaking or hearing 
others ſpeak of Sgcrates. _ | | | 
4 Aſſure — Af — ſhall not take 
more Pleaſure in ſpeaking, than I in hearing. Begin pra 
and above all take Care to omit nothing. * 
Phed. You'll be ſurprized when you hear what a 
Condition 1 was then in. I was fo far from being ſen- 
ſibly touch'd with the Misfortune of a Friend whom I 


loved very tenderly, and who died before my Eyes, that 


] envied his Circumſtances, and could not forbear to 
admire the Goodneſs, Sweetneſs, and Tranquillity, that 
appeared in all his Diſcourſes, and the Bravery he ſhewed 
upon the Approach of Death, Every Thing that I ſaw, 
furniſhes me with a Proof that he did not paſs to the 
Shades below without the Aſſiſtance of ſome Deity, that 
took Care to conduct him, and put him in Poſſeſſion of 
that tranſcendent Felicity of the Bleſſed. But as, on one 
hand, theſe Thoughts ſtifled all the Sentiments of Com- 
on that might ſeem due at ſuch a mortifying Sight; 
o, on the other hand, they leſſened the Pleaſure I was 
wont to have in hearing all his other Diſcourſes, and af- 
ſeded me with that ſorrowful Reflection, that in the Space 
of a Minute this divine Man would leave us for ever. 
Thus was my Heart toſs d with contrary Motions, that l 
could not define. T was not properly either Pleaſure or 
Grief, but a confuſed Mixture of theſe two Paſſions, which 
produc'd almoſt the ſame Effet in all the By-ſtanders; 
One while we melted into Tears, 
izing Signs of real Joy and ſenſible Pleaſure. Above 
all, Apol lodorus diitioguifhed himſelf upon this Occaſion ; 
you know his Humour, 5 
Ecbec. Nobody knows it better. 


| © Phedon had been infinitely obliged to Socrates ; for being taken 
Priſoner in War, N 
crates, who was mighty fond of his Genius, obliged Alcibiader or 


Crito to ranſom him, and received him into the Number of his 
Friends and Diſciples. of OR 
+ The fame Apolloderus is ſpoken of in the Apology. 
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Phed. In him was the Difference of theſe Motions 
molt obſervable. As for me, and all the reſt, our Be- 
haviour was not ſo diſtinguiſhing, as being mixed with the 
Trouble and Confuſion 1 ſpoke of juſt now. | 

Echec. Who was there then beſides yourſelf? 

Phed. There were no other Athenians, but Apollo- 
dorus, Critobulus, and his Father Crito, Hermogeneg, 
Epigenes. Eſebinet, Antiſthenes, Cteſippus, Menexemus, 
and a few more. Plato was ſick. 

Echec. Were there no Strangers? | 

Phed. Yes; Simmias the Theban, with + Cehes, and 
Pledendes and from Megara, Euclides and Terpfion. 


Echec. What! Were not Ariftippus, and Cloombrotus 
there ? | 


Fhed. No, ſure ; * for tis ſaid, they were at gina. 

Echec. Who was there beſides ? 

Phed, I believe 1 have named moſt of thoſe that were 
there. | 
Echec. Let's hear then what his - laſt Diſcourſes were. 
+ The ſame Cebes, who mage the Tible that we now have; 


which is an Explication of an Allegorical Table that he ſuppoſes to 
have been in the Temple of Saturn at Thebes ; and contains a 


ingenious Scheme of a Man's whole Life. It hints at all the — 
"trine of Socrates, and the Stile reſembles that of Plata. 


* The Delicacy and Salt of this Satire is thus explained by De- 


metrins Phalereus. Plato, he, had a Mind to ſuppreſs the 
Scandal that Ariflippus and * 


drew upon themſelves, by 
feaſting at gina, when Socrates, their Friend and Maſter, was 
in Priſon, without deigning to go to ſee him, or even to aſſiſt on the 
Day of his Death, though they were then at the Entry of the A. 
thenian Harbour. Had he told the whole Story, the Invective had 
been too particular. But with an admirable De and Artful- 
neſs he introduces Phedon, giving a Liſt of thoſe who aſliſted at his 
Death. and making Anſwer to ion, (Whether they were 
there or not) That they were at gina; pointing at once to 
their Debauchery and Ingratitude. This Stroke is the more biting, 
2 gy og + es 1 not he 
ſpeaks. might ſecurely attack d Ariſtippus and 
Cleombrotus ; but he choſe rather to make uſe of this — | 
in Effect gives the greater Blow. This is a notable Piece of de- 


Late Satire. Athenevs, by charging Plato with Slander upon this 


Soor c. 
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of the Immortality of the Soul, 7 
Ph:d. 1 ſhall endeavour to give you a full Account: 7 Af 
For we never miſſed one Day in viſiting Socrates. To 
this end, we met every Morning in the Place where he 
was try'd, which join'd to the Priſcn ; and there we wai- 
ted till the Priſon Doors were open; at which Time ye 
went. ſtraight to him, and commonly paſſed rhe whole 
Day with him. On the Day of his Executicn, we come 
thither ſooner than ordinary, having heard as we came 
out of the City, that the ſhip was return'd from Delos. 
When we arriv'd, the Goaler that us'd to let us in, came 
to us, and defir'd we ſhould wy a little, and not go in till 
he came to conduct us. For, ſays he. 16. 
the eleven Magiſtrates are now unt ying — 4 
Socrates, and acquainting him that he Overſeers of the 
malt die, as this Day. When we came Priſon and Priſon- 
in, we found Socrates, + untied, and his ers, and executed 
Wife Xant:ppe (yowknow her) ſitting che Sentences of 
by him with one of his Children in her © Judges. 
Arms; and as ſoon as ſhe ſpied us, ſhe fell a crying 
and making a Noiſe, as you know Women commonly 
do on ſuch Occaſions. Socrates, faid ſhe, * This is the l. 
Time your Friends ſhall ſee you. Upon which, Socra- 
*- tes, turning to Crito, ſays, Crito, pray ſend this Woman 
home.“ Accordingly twas done. Crite's Folks ca:ned 
_ Kantippe off, who beat her Face and cried bitterly. lu 
the mean Time, Socrates, fitting upon the Bed, ſoftly 
ſtrokes the Place of his Leg where the ow Pleaſure 
Chain had been tied, and ſays, to my grees with Pain, 
Mind what Men call Pleaſure, is a 
pretty odd Sort of a Thing which agrees admirably well 
* with Pain; tho' People believe tis quite contrary, b.- 
* cauſe they cannot meet in one and the lame Subject. For, 


Score, prejudiced himſelf more than Plato, who will always be cried 
up for having this Zeal for his Maſter. | 

+ At Athens, after the Sentence was pronounced to the Crimi- 
nal, they untied him, as being a Victim to Death, which it was not 
lawful to keep in Chains, 


Ha. whoever 
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* whoever enjoys the one, mult unavoidably be poſſeſſed 
_— * of the other, as if they were naturally joined. 
34 Had Z/op been aware of this Truth, perhaps he had 
= 8 made a Fable of it; and had told us, 
that God deſigning to reconcile theſe 
two Enemies, and not being able to 
compaſs his End, contented himſelf 
with tying them to one Chain ; fo that 
ever ſince the one follows the other, 
according to my Experience at this Mi- 
nute, For the Pain occaſioned by my 
Chain, is now followed with a great deal of Picaſure. 
I am infigitely glad, replies Cebes, interrupting him, 
* that you have mentioned For by fo doing, you 
= . Have put it in my Head to aſk you a Queſtion that ma- 
I» ay have aſked me of late, eſpecially $ Evenus. The 
Queſtion relates to your Poems in turning the Fables of 
ZE/op into Verſe, and making a Hyma to Apollo. They 
want to know what moved you, that never made Verſes 
| before, to turn Poet ſince you came into the Prifon ? If 
Evens: a\ks the ſame Queſtion of me agaio, as | know he 
wilf, what would you have me wo 48 | 
You have nothing to do, ſays Socrates but to tell him 
the plain Matter of Fact as it ſtands, 
What moved 1g. That I did not at all mean to ti- 
— 1 _ val kim in Poetry, for I knew fuch an 
wo Attempt was above my reach ; but on- 
=_ ly to trace the meaning of ſome Dreams, 
hi and put myſelf in a en of obeying, in caſe Poetry 
* happened to be the M that they alloted for my Ex- 
| * erciſe. For you muſt know, that all my 
| Life-tune | have had Dreams, which al- 
ways recommended the ſame Thing to 
4 f me. ſometim es in one Form, and ſome- 
1 | times in another. Socrates, ſaid they, 
3 apply yourſelf to Muſick. This 1 always took for a fim- 


8 $ Evens of Pares, an Elegiack Poet, the firſt that faid Habit 
was a ſecond Nature. | | 9 le | 
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of the Immortality of the: Soul 89 2 : 


ple Exhortation, like that commonly given to thoſe who 
run Races, ordering me to purſue my | 

wonted Courſe of Life, and carry on Widom is the 
the Study of Wiſdom, that I made my perfecteſt Muſick, 
whole. Buſineſs, which is the molt per- 
fet Muſick. But ſince my Trial, the-Feſtival of Apollo 
having retarded the Execution of my Sentence, I fancied 
theſe Dreams might have ordered me to apply myſelf to. 
that vulgar and common Sort of Mu» 
fick : And fince I was departing this Hon to fandiify 
World, I thought it ſafer to roy my- =_ ra — 
ſelf by obeying the Gods, and eſſaying 8 

to make Verſes, than to diſobey them. Purſuant to this 
Thought, my ſirſt Eſſay was a Hyma to 

the God, whoſe Feltival was then cele- is not Verſe, 
brated. After that, | conſidered. that a __— that 
true Poet ought not only to make Diſ- ddd a 
courſes in Verſe, but likewiſe Fables. a length in A. 


Now finding myſelf not diſpoſed to in · rifturle's Poeticons 


vent new Fables, 1 apply'd: myſelf to 
thoſe of /Z/op, and turned thoſe into Verſe, that cams 
firſt into my Mind. | N 
This, — dear Cebes, is the Anſwer you're to give E- 
venus : Aſſuring him, that 1 wiſh him all Happineſs ; 
and tell him, that if he be wiſe he'Il follow me. For in 
all Appearance I am to make my Exit this Day, ſince the 
Athenians have given Orders to that Effet. 
What Sort of Counſel is that you give to Evenzs ? re- 
plies Simmias ; I have ſeen that Man often: And by 
what I know of him, I can promiſe you, he'll never fol- 


low you with his Will. 20 
W hat, ſays Socrat:s, is not E venus Fora Poet | 
a Philoſopher ? f | to be a Philoſo- 
I think ſo, ſays Simmiat. pher; or elſe he's 


Then, replies Socrates, he, and all * ſorry Poet, 
ethers that are worthy of that · Profeſ· 2 
fion, will be willing to follow me. I know he will nee 
kill himſelf, for that, they ſay, is oct 


.. lawful. Having ſpoke theſe Words, he; Self Munter 
drew his Legs off the Bed, and fat 1 unlewfik, 


H 3. | down - 


des upon the dns in which Poſtu e he entertain“ 
= ws the whole remaining Part of the Day. 


| Cables put the firlt Queſtion to him, which-was this: 
How . you reconcile this, Socrates, that tis not law - 


ful to kill one's ſelf, and at the ſame Time that a Philo 


25 

ſopber ought to follow you ? 

Wust, replies Socrates, did neither you, nor Simmias, 
. 


= ever hear your Friend“ Philo/aus diſcourſe that Point? 
do, replied they, be never — bimſelf clearly 
upon that Point, 
As-for me, replies Socrates, I know nothing but what 
1 have heard, and ſhall not grudge to communicate all 
that I have learned. Beſides, there's no Exerciſe ſo 
_  Afuitable for a Man upon the Point of Death, as that of 
_— cxanioing and — thoroughly to know what 
= Voyage this is that we all make, and making known 
bis own Opinion upon it. 
= What is the Ground of that Aſſertion, ſays Cebes, that 
tis not Jawful for a Man to kill Biaifelf ? I have often 
_— Heard Philo/aus, and others ſay, that it was an ill — 
dal never heard them fay more. | 
nie Patience, ſays Socrates, you ſhall know more 
preſently, and perhaps you'll be ſurpriz d to find it an 
=.  . eternal Truth that never changes; whereas molt other 
+ hd Things in this World alter accordin 
_— -, Man cannot de- to their Circumliances : This is (til 
= js 1 apr the ſame, even in the Caſe of thoſe 
_— deliver him. to whom Death would be more agree- 
_. able than Life. Is it not a ſurpriſing 
bing, that ſuch Men are not allow'd to poſſels them- 
ſelees of the Good they want, but are oblig'd to wait for 
another Deliverer ? 
Jupiter only knows that, replies Cebes ſmiling. 


2 Philolaus was a Pythagorean Philoſopher, who could not fail 
to aſſert his Maſter's RN eniog of Self· Murder. 
He wrote only one Volume, which Plato purehas d at four hundred 
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This. may ſeem unreaſonable to Socrates, but 
after ull, it is not fo. — rye: t 
we are entertained with every Day in 5 
our Ceremonies and Myſteries, viz. — ET 
That God has put us in this Lif?, as in Myſteries of the 
a Poſt which we cannot quit without Pagan Religiom, ” 
= Leave, &c. Theſe, has and _ Man belag 
1 S 9 May hard, a . 7 ; 
ſurpaſs our underſlanding. Bat noth ing —_— bs. 
iseaſier to be underſtood, or beuer laid, 10 Fg u! 
than this, That the Gods take Care of bim. 
Men, and that Men are one of the Po.. 
feſfions that belong to the Gods. Is not this true? 
Very true, replies Cebes. 85 1 
Would not you , continues Socrates, be angry g 
if one of your Slaves killed himſelf without your Order. 
| ant you punith him ſeverely, if your could } 


Y ies Cedes. | 
By the. ſame 


ſays Secrates, a Man ſhould not 

kill himſelf, but ſhould” wait for an expreſs Order from _ 

| God for making his Exit, like this ſeut me nos. 
| Thar ſtands to Reaſon, ſays Ceber; but your ſaying, ' I 


qui a Life where ſuch 7 the 
— of che world, take Care of him, 
unreaſonable to me. Do they r 
capable to govern themſelves, when left to them 

| 1 can eaſily conceive, that a Fool may think it bo ory 
- to flee from a good Maſter at any Rate; and will | 
be convinced, that he ought to ſtick to what is good and 
never loſe Sight of it: But I affirm, ue uit will 
that a wiſe Man will deſire never to quit «yer d as de- 


; 2 Dependance upon a perieQer Being „ 


92 DPhedon; or, 4 Dialogue 
than himſelf, From whence b infer the 


- 


contrary of 


what you advanced, and conclude, that the Wile: are 
forry to die, and Fobls are fond of Death. 


clan Objec- 
| is only a 
— 


Socrates ſeem'd to be pleas'd- with 
Cebes's Wit; and turning to us, told 
us, that Cebes has always ſomething 
to object, and takes Care not to aſſent 
At firſt to what is.told him. 


Indeed, replies Simmias, I muſt fay, I find a great 
deal of Reaſon in what Cebes advances. What can the 
Sages pretend. to gain, by quitting better Maſters than 
themſelves, and willingly depriving themſelves of their 
Aid ? Do you mind that? tis you alone that he addreſ- 
ſes himſelf to, meaning to reprove you for your Inſenſibi- - 
lity, in being ſo willing to part with us, and quit the 
Gods, who, according to your owa Words, are ſuch 


good and wiſe Governors. 26s | 
You are in the right of it; ſays Socrates : I fee you 

mean to oblige me to make formal Defences, ſuch as I 

gave in at my Trial. N 
That's the very Thing, 


| , * | 
replies Stmmias. | | 


Then, ſays: Socrates, you muſt ſatisfy yourſelves, ſo 
that this my-laſt Apology may have more influence up- 


80 8 . fat g 


. deſire Death. 


: that Death is no Trouble to me, hoping 
Dead, after this Life;and ihat theGood 


Part continues he) if 1 thought 1 ſhould 
not find in the other World Gods as 
2 as wiſe, and Men infinitely 

than we, twould be a. Piece of 
Injuſtice in me not to be troubled at 
Death. But, be it known to you, Sim- 
mias, and to you, Cebes, that I hope ta 
arrive at theAſſembly. of the y juſt. In · 
deed in this Point, l. may flatter myſef ; 
but as for.my finding, in theWorld Ma- 


ſters infinitely good and wiſe, that! can 


aſſure you of, as much as Things of that 
Nature will bear; and therefore it is, 


that there's ſomething reſery'd for the 
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World to come, than the Bad. 
How, replies Simmigs, would you | 

3 without com- 

; Mole Sentiments to us ? 


— WW — Ty 


to this Point, - others. 

D 
That's what 1 defign to try, ſays Socrater; but would 

firſt hear what Crite has to fay: 1 thought he had a2 


Mind to offer 2 pretty while ago. 
442 y, replies Crito, but what your 
Executioner has me on to tell you this great 


* while, that you ought to ſpeak as little as you can, for | 
fear of over- ſince nothing is more con- 4 
1 — 1 ID - = 

to (a) you'll be ablig'd to take tv "A 
or thros Dake. 1 "_ - 


Leet him do his Office, ſays Socrater; let him make 
ready two Doſes of # or 2 tek he will. 7 _ 
I knew you wou e me that er, replies 10; _— 
bot ll he importunes me to ſpeak w 4 
Pray let that alone, — — and-ſuffer me to ex* CC 
r udges, for"what Reaſons, 
a Man enlightened by ,” ought to die. with. 
Come ASS that in the other World he 
ſhall enjoy a F beyond any Thiog in this. Pray do 
you, 1, liſten to my Arguments. | 
True Phi make it the whole Buick of thei? 
— Deny. — oy 
tremely ridiculous for them, a Philoſophers 
run out a whole Courſe i — 2 learn todicalltheir 
order to compaſs that one End, to fligch Liſ-ge. * 


(a) Probably the Exeentionen meaned by this Advice to * 
fair with Socrates, and fave his Money; for he was to farniſh the 
Henleck, of which a Fexnd (the nton Doh al od 1725 
& e. 3 Livres and 12 d. See Plutarch upon the Death of Pharion, 
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. cell does not enforce their Uſe ?. 
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"irs ER to them, when they are 
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- Whereupon Simmias laugh'd, and told him, In ear · 
neſt, Socrates, you make me laugh, notwithſtanding the 
mal Occaſion I have to laugh in this juncture. For I 
am certain the / greateſt Part of thoſe who hear you talk 
ſo, will ſay you talk much better of the Philoſophers than 

5 you believe. Above all, the Atheni - 
| A faryrcal Rub ans would be glad that all the Philoſo · 
. ud phers would learn that Leſſon ſo well, 


not abide Philo. as to die in effect; and they'll be ready 


ſophers. to tell you, Death is the only Thing | 


they are worthy of. 


Simmias, replies Socrates, our Athenians would fo 


ſpeak the Truth, but without knowing it to be ſuch: 
For they are ignorant in what manner Philoſophers de- 
fire to die, or how they are worthy of it. But let us leave 


che Athenians to themſelyes;. ang talk of Things within 


our own Company. Does Death appear to de any Ts 
to you? 

Yes, without Doubt; replies Simmias- 

Is it not, continues Socrates, the Separation of Soul 
and Body ; fo that the Body has one leparate kn 
the Soul another ? | 


What is Death, Jult. ſo, ſays Simmiars. 
* Let's try then, my dear n if 


1 ts and mine agree. Rx. hat means we ſhall 


e Odject of our preſent Enquiry i 8 a clearer Light. 
Do you think a Philoſopher courts what 
8 the World calls Pleaſure, as that of 
Eating. Drinking, c 0 
Not at all, So crates. 
Nor that of Love? 
By no means. 
Da you think *** of Gini hs ater Makes 


Do 


relating to the Body, ſuch as good Clothes, handſome 
Shoes, and the 


other ornaments of the Body.? Whether 
think they value or light thoſe Things, when * 
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of the Ininurtality of the Sul. 95. 


In my Mind, replies Simmias, a true Philoſopher mult 
needs contemn them, 

Then you believe continues Socrates, that the Body 
is not at all the Obje& of the Care and Buſineſs of a- 
Philoſopher : But on the contrary, that this waole Buſi- 
neſs is to ſeparate himſelf from it, and mind only the 
Concerns of his Soul. POLES 

Moſt certainly. 

Thus, continues Socrates, tis plain upon the whole, 
that a Philoſopher labours in a more 
diſtinguiſhing Manner than other Men, All the Philoſo- 
tw purchaſe the Freedom of his Soul, Phers Buſineſsis to 
and cut off all Commerce between cut off all Com- 
it and the Body. I am likewiſe of 
the Opinion, Simmias that molt Men teal nll BY. 
will grant that whoever avoides thoſe Corporeal Things, 
and takes no Pleaſure in them, (a) is not worthy to 


live ; and that he who does not uſe the Pleaſures of the 
Body, is near to Death. 


You ſpeak Truth, Socrates. | 
But what ſnall we ſay of the acquiring | 
of Prudence? Is the Body an Obfigz The Body's be- 
cie or not, when employed in that ingan Obſtacle in 
Work ? U'll explain my Meaning by — 1 Þ 
an Example: Have Seeing and Hear- gn Truth 
ing any Thing of Truth in them, and * 
is their Teſtimony faithful? Or, are the Poets in the 
Right in ſinging, that we neither ſee nor hear Things 


truly? For, it theſe two Senſes of 


Seeing and Hearing are not true and TheUncertainty 
trufly, the other, which are much of the Senſes. 
weaker, will be far leſs ſuch. Do not 

you think ſo? 


Yes, without doubt, replies Simmias. 


(a) 'Tis a Truth acknowledg'd by almoſt all the World, that 
he who does not enjoy the Pleaſures of the Body, is not worthy 
to live. So that tis a true 


7 ming bur Dent, Saying, a Philoſogher is worthy | 
| When 
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When does the Soul then, continues Socrates, find out 
the Truth ? rg 22 | 
The d Body is join'd in the Enquiry, 
221 Body plainly cheats and ſeduces it. 
Thar $ — ſays Simmias. ' 
Is it not by reaſoning that the Soul embraces Truth ? ? 
ne Goes it not reaſon better than before, when tis 
not encumber'd by Seeing or Hear- 
reaſons ing Pain or Pleaſure ? When ſhut up 
ndiſ⸗ within itſelf, it bids adieu to the 
— — 
it as poſhble 3 
_ purſues the Knowledge of Things 
| hing them. 
That's incomparably well ſpoken, 
1s it not, y this Occaſion, ny he Qual 
of a Philoſ * es and avoids the Body, and 
; " — j 


Wat ſhall we ſay then, my dear Simmias, of all the 
Odjects of the Soul? For Inftance, ſhall we call Juftice 
| n 
e muſt certainly give it the Title of Something. 
Por likewiſe call it Good and Fine ? 
Ay, d6ubtleſs. 
But did you ever lee theſe Obje&ts with the Eyes of 
your Body? 
No, to be ſure. 
Or with any other Senſe ? Did you ever touch any 
of thoſe Things I now ſpeak of, ſuch 
The Eſſence of as Magnitude, Health, Fortitude, and, 
Things is known in a Word; the Effence of all other 
3 bas 67 che — Things? ls the Truth of them dil. 
=. tion of the Soul cover's by the Body ? Or is it not 
x alone, certain, that whoever puts himſelf in 
a Condition to examine them more 
| „and trace them to the Bot tom, will better 
conpaſy the End, and know more of * "Bp 
That's very true. 
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examiaing Things, is to purſue every 


we are ſorced to heap up — 
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| Now the ſimpleſt abd pureſt Way of 


Particular by Thought alone, without 
offering to ſupport our Meditation by 
ſeeing, or backing our Reaſonings by joe 

any other corporeal Senſe; by employing ths naked 
Thought without any Mixture, "and fo endeavouriag to 
trace the 2 and genuine Eſſence of Things without the 
Miniſt yes or Ears: The Soul being, I 1 may 
ſo ſpeak, whe Elineaged from the whole? afs of Bo- 
dy, which only cumbers the Soul, and eramps tin the 
Queſt of Wiſdom and Trath, as often as it is admitted 
to the leaſt Correſpondence with it. 


If the Eſſence of 
Things be ever known, mult it not be'in the Manner abpyes 
mentioned ? 


bu ag you have ſpoke un 


Is it not a neceſſary Conſequence | 
from this Principle, continues Socr ates, 
that true Philoſophers ſhould have fach 
Language among themſelves ? ThisLife 
is a Road that's apt to miſlead us and 
our Reaſon in all our ines; be- ; 
cauſe while we have a Bod and while 
our Soul is drowned in fo much Cor- 

ruption, we ſhall never attain the Ob- 
Ne e. Truth. The 
8 W by demandin oy 

in our Way, by g ne- 
iy Foods and then theDiſcaſes that Jafra and 

, do quite diſorder our Enquiry _ 

belides, it us with Love, Defires, * 
Fears, and a thouſand fooliſh Imaginations, informch 


that there's —— truer, than the common ſaying, That 


* the Body will never conduct us to Wiſdom · What is ĩt 
that gives Riſe to Wars, and occaſions Sedition and 
Duelling ? 1s it not the 
e all Wars take Riſe from the Dcfice 0! Riches, which 
r the Sake of our Body, in 

N order 


Bod and its Defires ? In Ef- 
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98 Phedon ; er, A Dialogue 
| order to ſupply its Wants, and ſerve it 
3 like Slaves. Tis this that 2 
Wiſdom. Application to Phi . the | 
reateſt of all our Evils is, that den 
The Body is the it has given · us ſome reſpite, and we are 
Cauſe of all the fer upon Meditation, it ſteals in and in- | 
Diſorders in the tereupts our Meditation all of a fadden. | 
World, It cumbers, troubles, and ſurprizes us in a 
3 ſuch a Manner, that it hinders us from a 
deſcrying the Truth. Now we have madle it out, that in 
order to trace the Purity and Truth of any Thing, we , 
ſhould lay afide-the Body, and only employ the Soul to 
examine he Objects we purine. So that we can never 
\ 


” ” arrive at the Wiſdom we court, till after Death. Reaſon 
is on our Side. For if it is impoſſible 
. An Argument to know any Thing while we 
Proving, that after are in the Body; one of theſe two Thi 
1 muſt be true: Either the Truth is 9 
Truth better than derer known, or it is known after 
in this Life. Death ; becauſe at that Time the Soul 
will be left to itſelf, and freed of its 


n 


Burden, and not before. And While we are in tha 1 
| Life, we can only approach to the Truth in 
ir 
ti 
h 
lt 
it 
ke 
gua 
of true Philoſophers. Are not you of the ſame Mind 1 . 
Molt certainly, Sacratet. ä 5 h 
Then, 8 
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of the Immortality of the Soul. 99 

Then, my dear Simmias, whoever ſhall arrive where 1 
am now going, has great Reaſon to hope, that he 
will there be poſſeſſed of what we look for here with ſo 


much Care and Anxiety ; fo that the Voyage I am now 


fent upon, fills me with a ſweer and agrecable Hope. 
And it will have the fame Effet upon r | 
fuaded' that the Soul muſt be purged before it knows the 
Truth. Now the Purgation of the Soul, | 
as we ew" but juſt now, is — The Purgation 
its Separation from the Body, its accuſ- 
toming itſel f to retire and lock itſelfup, ä * 
renouncing all Commerce with it as ik the —— 
much as poſſible, and living by itſelf, 
whether in this or F the other World, 
without being chaineti ro the Body. 

All that's true, Socrates. | 

Well | what we call Death, is not that the. Diſen- 
gagement and Separation of the Body from the Soul ? 

Molt certainly. 1 * , 

Are not the true Philoſgphers the only Men that ſeek 
aſter this Diſengagement ? and is not that Separation and 
Deliverance their whole Bufineſs? — * 

So I think, Socrates, | 

s it not æ ridieulous Fancy, that a Man that has live i 

in the Expectation of Death, and during his whole Life- 
time has been preparing ta die, upon a” 
bis Arrival at the Point of defired Death, This is what. 
ſhould think to retire, and be afraid of Sacrates meant to 
it ? Would not that be a very ſcanda- No . 
lous Apoltacy ? | 
How ſhould it be otherwiſe ? 


z00 'Phedon; or,” A Dialogue 
is certain then, Simmias, that Death is ſo far from 

being terrible to true Philoſophers, that tis their whole 
. Buſineſs to die; which may be eaſily inferred thus: If 
they ſlight and contemn their Body, and paſſionately de- 
fire to enjoy their Soul by itſelf, is it not a ridiculous 
Way of belying themſelves, to be afraid and troubled 
when that Minute comes? And is it not a Piece of 
Extravagance to decline going to that Place, where thoſe 
who get to it, hope to obtain the good Things they have 
wiſhed for all their Life. time? For they deſired Wif- 
dom, and à Deliverance from the Body, as being their 
Burden, and the Object of their Hatred and Contempt. 
Do not many upon the Loſs of “ their Miſtreſſes, Wives, 
or Children, willingly cut the Thread of Life, and con- 
vey themſelves. into the other World, merely upon the 
Hope of meeting there, and cohabiting with the Perſons 
they love? And ſball a true Lover of Wiſdom, and one 
that firmly Hopes to attain the Perfeclion of it in the 
other World, ſhall he be ſtartled by Death, and be un- 
willing to go to the Place hat will furniſh him with 
what his Soul loves? Doubtteſs, my dear Simmias, if 
he be a true Philoſopher, he'll go with a great Deal of 
Pleaſure ; as being perſuaded, that there's no Place in the 
Regions below that can furniſh him with that pure 
Wiſdom that he's in Queſt of, Now, if Things ſtand 
thus, would it not be a Piece of Extravagance in ſuch a 
Man to fear Death ? | Se 

= be fure, ſays Simmias, it would be fo with a Wit- 
gels. * 


And conſequently, continues Socrates, when a Man 


ſkrinks and retires at the Point of Death, tis a certain 


be greateſt Part, though 
lity of the Soul, uſed to kill themſelves upon the 
loved, hoping to retrieve it in the other World: is it not 
reaſonable that the true Philoſophers, who are convinced of 
chat Truth, and perſuaded that true Wiſdom i to be enjoy 
in the infernal World; ſhould give Death 2 welcome ion ? 
| | PR | Evidence ; 


what they 
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Evidence that he loves not Wiſdom, but 

his own Body, or · Honour, or Riches, 

or all three together. 
4s fo, Socrates.. 

Then Simmiar, does 1 : 
peculiar man- ds and 
ner to Philoſophers? And does not _— _ 
Temperances or- that Sort of Wiſdom peculiar to Philo- 
that conſiſts in controuling our Deſires, ſerhers. 
and living ſoberly,. and modeſtly, —_ 
admirably well with thoſe who contemn their Bodies and 
live philoſophically ? © 


That's certain, Socrates. 


Were you to inſpect the Fortitude and Temperance of 


other Men, you'll find em very ridicalous. 
How ſo, Socrates ?- 
| You know, ſays he, all other men look upon Death 
as the greateſt Affliction; "RF 2 85 
That's true, replies Simmias. 
When thoſe you call Stour ſuffer : 
Death with. ſome Courage, they do it The Courage 
oaly for fear of ſome greater Exil. nd Valourof | 
That I muſt SI thee who deſpiſe 


grant ; n 
And by Conſequence, all Men, ED 


bating the Philoſophers, are only ſtout 
and valiant thro* Fear. And is it not ridiculous to believe 


a Man to be brave and valiant; that js only influenced by 


Fear and Timorouſneſs ?- 
You.are in the right of-it, Socrates. 
Is not the Caſe the fame with your 


| temperate Perſons? *Tis only — Men are tempe · 


rance makes them ſuch. Tho? at firſt rate thro? Intem- 
view this may ſeem impoſhble, yet it is perance.. 

no more than what daily Experience | | 
ſh&s to be the Reſult of that fooliſh and ridiculous 
Temperance. Fot ſuch: Perſons diſclaim one Pleaſure 


only ſor Fear of being robbed of other Pleaſures that they 


coveti.and which have an Afcendant over them. They'll 
zo you 

ing ragged over-awed by our. Paſſions ; bur 
13 1785 at 
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402 Phedon; r, A Didlogue 
at the ſame Time that they pive you this fine Definition 


tis only their Subjection to predominant Pleaſures» 
that makes them diſcard others. Now this is much what 


I have juſt ſaid, that they are only temperate through 


Intemperance. 


That's very clear, Socrates, 
Let us not be impos'd upon, my dear 
The Exchange Simmia:: The firait Road to Virtue 


of Paſſions is not goes not lie in ſhifting Pleaſures for 


the true Road to 


Sus. Pleaſures, Fears for Fears, or one melan- 


choly Thought for another, and imita- ' 
ting thoſe who change a large Piece of Money for many 
{mal} ones, But Wiſdom is the only 
Wiſdom is the true and unalloy'd Coin, for which all 
only true Coin; others muſt be given in Exchange. 
it fetches all With that Piece of Money we purchaſe 


Things: A rich all Fort ude, Temperance, Juſtice, 


Pearl n la a Word that Virtue is always true 
2 —— of {hat accompanies Wiſdom, without any 
our whole Eſtate, Dependance upon Pleaſures, Grief, 
| Fears, or any other Paſhons, Whereas 

Virtne withbut All other Virtues ſtript of Wiſdom, which 
Wiſdom, is but a Tun upon a perpetual Exchange, are on- 
Shadow of Virtue. ly Shadows of Virtue. True Virtue is 
really and in Effect a Purgation from all 

True Virtues theſe Sort of Palhons. Temperance, 
are Cleanſers and juſtice, Fortitude, and Prudence; or 
Privations, not Wiſdom itſelf, are not exchanged for 
— Paſhons, but cleanſe us of them. And 
it is pretty evident, that thoſe who inſtituted the Puriſi- 
cations, called by us Teletus, i. e. Perſe Expiations, 
were (a) Perſons of no contemptible Rank, Men of great 
Genius's, who ia the firſt Ages meant by ſuch Riddles to 


give us to know, C6) that whoever enters the other 
Ca Such as Orpheus, Maſeus, &c. 3 he 
5 Theie's a pleaſant Paſſage to this Purpoſe in the ſecond 
Book of his Republick : They ſay, that by Virtue of theſe Purifi- 
cations and Sacrifices, we are deliver'd from che Torments Mell; 


but if we neglect them, we ſhall be liable to all the Horrors of the 
ſame, | | ; r 10 
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World without being initiated and puri- 


valt - and that whoever wrives 
there duePurgation,. andExpiation, n - | | 
ſhall be lodged in. the Apartment of the A i he had 54. 
Gods. For, as the Diſpenſers of thoſe bat Ie truly n 


1 fay, ** There are many who pious. 

40 the ( c) Thyrſus, but few that 

<« are poſſeſſed by the Spirit of God.” Now thoſe who 
thus , as Lake it, are true the Philoſophers... 


are ; 
have tried all. Means to be liſted in that Number, and 
have made it the Buſineſs of my whole Life to compaſs 
my End. If it pleaſe God, I hope to know in a Minute 


that my Efforts have not been ineffectual, and that Succeſs 
has crowned my Endeavours. This, my dear Simmiar, 
and my dear Cebes, is the Apology with which I offer 
to juſtify my not being troubled or afflited for parting 
with you, and quitting my Governors in this Life ; 
hoping to find good Friends and Rulers there, as well as 
here. This the Vulgar cannot digeſt. However, I ſhall 
be fatisfied if my Defences take better with you than they 
did with my Judges. 8 


Socrates having thus ſpoke, Cebes took up the Diſ- 


courſe to this Purpoſe. Socrates, I ſubſcribe to the Truth 


ol all you have ſaid. There's only one Thing that Men 


look upon as incredible, viz. what you advanced of the 
Soul. For (d) almoſt every Body fancies, that when the 


(c) The Thyrfus was a Spear wrapt in Vines, or Ivy, carried by 
the Followers of Bacchus. 

(d) This was the Imagination of thoſe who denied the Immorta- 
lity of the Soul. The Author of the Book of Wiſdom has ſet them 
in their true Colours. Our Life (ſays he) is bat @ Breath ; after Death 
it vaniſbes like a Vapour, and paſſes like a Cloud, or a Miſt diſpers'd 
by the Rays of the Sun. Then he tells us, that thoſe who entertain 
Secrets of God, for God created Man i i after bis own 


, and the Hope of the Righteous i To 
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this is juſt Socrates's 
8 Soul 
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the Soul. _ 
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104 - Phedon;: or, A Dialigue 
, Soul parts from the Body, it is no more, it dies along 
6 with it ; in the very Minute of parting, it vaniſhes; like a 
Vapour. or Smoke, which flies off, and dif and 
has no Exiſtence. For-if-it ſubſiſted by. itſelt;qvere ga- 
thered and retired into itſelf, and freed from all the 
abovementioned Evils-; there were a fair and promiſin 
proſpect, aſcertaining the Truth of what you have ſai. 
But, that the Soul lives after the Death of a Man, that 
it i ſenſible, that it acts and thinks; that, I ſay, needs 
| both laſinuation; and ſolid Proofs to make it go down. 
You ſay right; Cebes, replies Socrates : but how ſhall 
we manage the Aſſair? Shall we in this Interview exa- 
mine whether that is probable or note | 
L ſhall. be mighty glad, ſays Cebes,. to: hear your 
Thoughts upon the Matter. | 
art „ ſrys Socrates, (a) I cannot think that any 
Man hearing us, tho he were a Comedian, would u 
+ braid me with Raillery, and charge me with not ſpeaking 
of ſuch Things as concern us very much. If you have a. 
Mind that we ſhould trace this Aﬀair to the Bottom g 
my Opinion is, that we. ſhould proceed in. the following 
Method in order to know whether the Souls of the Dead 
have a Being, in the other World, or not. | 
(6b) * Tis a very ancient Opinion, that Souls quittin 
this World repair to the infernal Regions, and return 
ter that to live in this World. If it be ſo, chat Men 
return to Life after Death, it. follows neceſſarily, that 
during that Interval, their Souls are lodged in the lower 
Regions : for if they had not a Being they could not re- 
rurn to this World, For this will be a ſufficient Proof. of. 


of the Clouds x amuſing himſelf only wi 


Triſles. 
0 The firſt Argument grounded. on the Opinion of the Matem · 
3 
future Exiſtence of Souls for o certain Truth. | 


what | 


-. 


Eror couch'd under it, which we refuted in the Preface. 
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of the Inumortality of the'Soul. 105; 
what we affirm , if we be convinced that the Living 
ſpring from the Dead : if otherwiſe, * 
out for other Proofs. 

ou s certain, ſays Cebes. 

But to aſſure ourſelves of this Truth, ON Sacrater ; 
tis not ſufficient to examine the Point upon the Compa- 
riſon with Men; but likewiſe upon that with other Ant- 
mals, Plants, and whatever has a vegetable Principle. 
By that means we ſhall be convinced that all Things are 
born after the ſame Manner; that is; whatever has a 
Contrary, awes its firſt Riſe to its Contrary. For Inſtance, 
Handſome is the Contrary to Ugly, and Juſt to Unjuſt. 
And the ſame is the Cafe of an infinite Number of other 
Things. Now, let's ſee if it be abſolutely neceſſary that 
whatever has a Contrary, ſhould ſpring: from that Con- 


_ 5 As when a Thing becomes bigger, of IG. it 


ormerly have been leffer, before it acquired that 


Magnitude. And when it dwindles into a leſſer Form, it 
muſt needs have been greater before its. Diminution. In 
like Manner, the Strongeſt ariſes from the Weakeſt, and. 


the Swifteſt from the Slowelt, 

That's a plain Truth, ſays Ceber. 

And pray, continues Socrates, when a Thing 8 
worſe, was it not formerly better ? and when it grows 
juſt, is it not becauſe it was formerly more + unjuſt a 

Yes ſurely, Sagrates, 4 


” Since all Things take Riſe from their Contraries, Life cannot 
ſwerve from the common Rule. Now, if Life comes from Death, 


then the Soul has a This is a certain Truth, but can on- 
hdd gs For Wherefore St. Paul tells. 


1 * Thou Fool, that which thou ſow- 


"ſome Idea of the Reſurrec- 


drew Conſequences from a that's 
- Befzdes, this Principle bar + ery e 


as n 


ee eee ee 
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Then it is ſufficiently proved, gt... 
rated by its contrary. 
Sufficiently,. Socrates. 
But, is not there- nn a certain 
| Between two Medium between theſe two Contraries? 
Contraries there There are two Births, or two Procef- 
8 ſions, one of this from that, and ano · 
ve may call he ther of 15at from this. The Medium 
Point of their between a greater and a leſſer Thing, is 
Generation, lacreaſe and Diminution. The ſame is 
the Caſe of what we call mixing, ſepa- 
heating, cooling, and all other Things in infini- 
tum. For though it ſometimes falls out, that we have 
not Terms to expreſs thoſe Changes and Mediums, yet 
Experience ſhews, that by an abſolute Neceſſity, Things 


take Riſe from one another, and paſs K tn from | 


one to another through a Medium. 

There's no Doubt of that. 

And what, continues Socrates, has not Life likewiſe 
its Contrary, as Awaking has Sleeping ? 

Without doubt, ſays Cebet. * 

What is the Contrary ?: 5 

Death. | 

Since theſe two Things are contrary, 

| noo do not they take Riſe #he from the o- 
Death, and that ther? And between theſe two, are there 
of Death from as; Generations, or two * 


Why nor? TI 
But, ſays Secrater, Ln about to tell you how the 
nou- mentioned Comb: ſtands, and to ſhew you 
the Original and Progreſs & of theſe two Things 
which make up te Compunnd, Pray tell me how a- 
re related? Does 
Of watching and not Sleep . and 
lceping. Watching Slegp? And is not the Gene- 
1 the falling aſleep: and 
that of watching, the awaking ? | 
All very clear. 
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Now, pray view the Combination of Life and Death. 
arte and. ll ; 
E. 
—B o 
es. 
What is it that Life breeds? 
Death. 
What is it that Death breeds? | 
It mult certainly be life. £ 
Then, ſays Carats, all living Things A full Proof of 
and Men, are bred from Death, the Reſurrection. 
think, ſays Cebes. 1 
Conſequence continues Soora tet, our Souls are 
in the infernal- World after our Death, 
8 


— and is 


y the Hand. 
— 
we not 
the Virtue of its contrary, as Tf Death did not 


well as to Life? Or, ſhall we ſay, that — One 


. ——— | 
There's an abſolute Necelſity, replies 


Ceber, ber, of aſening to Death the Generation of its Con- 


What is that Contrary? : n 
Reviving, or returning to Life, 
If there is ſuch a Thing as returning 
thing elſe but the Rink of the Dead return 
And thus we agree, that By LEE we 
product of the Dead, as the Dead are of the Living, 
Which is an inconteſtible Proof, * e Souls of the 
Dead muſt remain in ſome Place or other, from whence 
3 
That, as I take it, Cebet, is a neceſſary Conſequence 
_ the 2 we have 1 on. 


And. 


80 1 

And 
lodged 

The 

"IS thele two Generations, one, viz. Death, is 
—_ 

Moſt 

- Shall 


then antrJbute to Death 8 


to Life, tis no- 
g to 5 


* 
2 
4 . 
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And, as I take it, Cebet, theſe Principles are well 
grounded: conſider them yourſelf, { If all theſe Contra- 
ries had not their ProdMtions and Generations in their 
Turns, which make a Circle; and if there were nothing 
but one Birth, and one direct Production from one to 
the other Contrary, without the Return of the laſt Con- 
trary to the firſt that produced it; were it not fo, all 
Things would terminate in the ſame Figure, and be af- 
fected in the ſame Manner, and at Jaſt ceaſe to be 
born. 
How do you ſay, Socrates ? | 
There's no difficulty in conceiving 
A Proof of the laſt what I now ſay. If there was nothing 
Propoſition. | but Sleep, and if Sleep did not produce 
Watching, f tis plain that every Thing 
would be an Emblem of the Fable of Enaymion, and no- 
thing would be ſeen any where, becauſe the ſame Thing 
muſt happen to them which happened to Endymion; viz. 
they muſt always ſleep. If every lhing were mingled 
without any ſubſequent tion, we ſhould quickly fee 
Anaragorat's Doctrine fulfilled, and all things jumbled 
together. At the ſame Rate, my dear Cebes, * if all liy- 
ing Things died, and being dead, continued ſuch with» 
out reviving, would not all Things unavoidably come to 
an End at laſt, inſomuch that there would not be a liv- 
ing Thing left in Being? For if living Things did (a) not 
ariſe from dead one's, when the living one's die, of Ne- 
ceſlity all things muſt at laſt be ſwallowed up by Death, 
and entirely annihilated, | 


. 


6 If Death dd not give Riſe to Life, as Life does to Death, all 
Things would quickly be at an End, and tumble into their primi> 


tive . . . 

+ If Life did not ſpring from Death, all Things would at laſt 
ſleep hike Zahwien, whom the dice hiFi ctarnally afleop, nener- 
ding to the Fable. | 


* That is to ſay, all Things would quickly tumble into their 
primitive Chaos. 


(a) I've corrected this e by | for 
. without eq twas not ſenſe. OP by reading fen tere, 
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lt is neceſſarily ſo, replies C-bes ; all that you have ſaid 
ſeems to be unconteſtable. | | 

As I take it, Cebes, there is no Ob - 
jection made againſt thoſe Truths, nei- Path mutt deliver 
ther are we miſtaken in receiving them; up thoſe it has 
for *tis certain there is a Return to Life; ſwallowed, 
tis certain that the Living riſe out of 
the Dead; that the Souls departed (a) have a Being, 
and upon their Return to this Life, the good Souls are in 
a better, and the bad ones in a worſe Condition. 

What you ro advance, ſays Cebes; interrupting So- 
crates, is only a neceſſary Conſequence of ancther Prin- 
ciple that 1 have often heard you lay down, viz, That 
(6) all our acquired Knowledge is only Remembrance, 
For, if that Principle be true, we muſt neceſſarily have 
learnt at another Time what we call to mind in this. 
Now that's impoſſible, unleſs our Soul had a Being be- 
fore its being inveſted with this human Form. So that 
this ſame Principle concludes the Immortality of the 
Soul. 

But Cebes, fays Simmias, interrupting him, what 
Demonſtration have we of that Principle ? Pray refreſh 
my Memory with it, for at preſent it is out of my 


Tis certain that 


There's a very pretty Demonſtration for it, replies 
Cebes. All Men being duly interrogated, find out all 
Things of themſelves ; which they could never do with - 
out Knowledge and right Reaſon. Put them at unawares 
upon the Figures of Geometry, and other Things of that 
Nature, they'll preſently perceive that tis as *ts ſaid. 

Simmias, ſays Socrates, if. you will not rely upon 
this Experience, pray try whether the ſame Method will 
not bring you over to our Sentiments. Do you find 


(a) Socrates in this Place ſeems only to own one Return to this 
Life, which is that of the RefurreQtion, 

(b) Socrates made Uſe of that Principle, as being eſtabliſh'd to 
his Hands, and a neceſſary Conſequence of the Creation of Souls 
before the Body. But he did not teach it for a Certainty, as we 
ſhall ſee in Menon. 


110 Phedon ; or, AI Dialogue 
great Difficulty in believing that. Learning is only Re · 
membring ? 

1 do not find very much, replies Simmias ; but 1 
would gladly learn that Remembrance you ſpeak of. 
By what Cebes has ſaid, I almoſt remember it, and 
begin to believe it; but that ſhall not hinder me from 
hearing with Pleaſure the Arguments you can offer for 
i. | 

- T argue thus, replies 8:crates : We all agree, that in 
Order to remember, a Man mult have known before what 
he then calls to Mind. 
Moſt certainly. 1 | 
And let us likewiſe agree upon this, that Know- 
ledge coming in a certain Manner is emembrance., I 
ſay, in a certain Manner: for Inſtance, when a Man 
by ſeeing, hearing, or perceiving a Thing by any of the 
Senſes, knows what it is that thus ſtrikes the Senſes ; 
and at the ſame Time imagines to himſelf another 
Thing, independent of that Knowledge ; by Virtue of a 
quite different Knowledge; do not we juſtly ſay, that 
t 55% remembers the Thing that comes thus into his 

How do you ſay, replies Simmiat ? 

I ſay, replies Socrates, for Example, that we know 
a Man by one Sort of Knowledge, and a Harp by ano- 
ther. 

That's certain, quoth Simmias. 

Well then, continues Socrates, do not you know 
what hip;ens to Lovers, when they ſee the Harp, Ha- 
bit, or any other thing that their Friends or Miſtreſſes 
uſed to make Uſe of? It is juſt as I ſaid but now. Up- 
on ſeeing and m_—_ the Harp, they form in their 
1 houghts the Image of the Perſon to whom the Harp 


'*. Scerates's Proofs only 'conclude a Remembrance of Thin 
once known, and afterwards in this Life; not of Things 

learnt- in the other World: for the Soul is not created before the 
Body. This Doctrine of Remembrance is of admirable Uſe for 
making out Original Sin; as I have ſhewed in the Introduction. 
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belongs. This is Remembrance: Thus it often falls out 


that one ſeeing (5) Simmias, thinks of Cebes. I could 
cite a Thouſand Inſtances. This then is Remembrance, 


eſpecially when the Things called to Mind are fach 


as had been forgot thro' Length of Time, or being out 
of Sight. 

That's very certain, quoth Simmiat. 

But, continues S9crates, upon ſeeing.the Picture of a 
Horſe or Harp, may not one call to mind the Man. ? 
and upon ſeeing the Picture of Sirmias, may not one 
think of Cebes ? 

Sure enough, ſays Simmiat. 

Much more, continues Socrates, upon 18 the 
picture of Simmias, will he call to Mind Simmias him - 


ſelf. 


Ay, with Eaſe. 
From all theſe Inſtances we infer, that — 


is occaſioned ſometimes b boy Things that are like the 
0 


Thing remembered, and ſometimes by Things that are 
unlike. But when one remembers a Ching by Virtue 
of a Likeneſs, does it not neceſſarily come to paſs, 
that the Mind ar firit View diſcovers whether the Pic- 


ture does reſemble the Thing deſigned, in or per- 


fectly? 

It muſt needs be fo, replies Simmias. 

Then pray mind whether your T boughts of what 
I am about to ſay, agree with mine. (c) Is not there 


2 that we call Equality? I do not ſpeak of 
ity between one Tree and another, one Stone 


the Equ 
and another, and feveral other Things that are alike : I 


ſpeak of the abltracted Equality of Things. Shall we call | 


that ſomething or nothing ? 
Surely, we ſhould call it ſomething ; but that will on» 


ly come. to paſs when we mean to ſpeak philoſophically 
and of marvellous Things. "= Ty - 


(0) By Ronfls — which occaſioned their being 


"0 ) He peaks fan mie, nota ſale Eng. 
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But then do we know this Equality ? 

Without Doubt. | 

(a) From whence do we derive that Knowledge? Is it 

. Not from the Things we mentioned but 

now? Tis upon ſeeing equal Trees, 
equal Stones, and ſeveral other Things 
of the Nature, that we form the Idea 
of that Equality, which is not either the 
Trees or the Stones, but ſomething ab- 
ſtrated from all Subjects. Do not you 
find it ſuch ? Pray take Notice, The 
Stones and the Trees are always the 
ſame, and yet- do not they ſometimes 


appear unequal ? 
Sure enough. 
What ! Do equal Things appear unequal ? Or, does 
Equality take up the Form of Inequality ? 
By no Means, Socrates. 8 "AN 
Then Equality, and the Thing whi 
ey E* is equal, are two different Things. 
quality and Ine- Moſt certainly, 


— — But after all, theſe equal Things, 


je; which ia a — Which are different from Equality, fur- 
Contradiction. niſh us with the Idea and Knowledge of 
that ablirated Equality. 

That's true, replies Simmias, | 
Ihe caſc is the ſame, whether this Equality bears a 
Reſemblance to the Things that occaſioned its Idea, or not. 

Moſt certainly. 

When, upop ſeeing one Thing, you call to Mind an- 
other, tis no Matter if it be like it or not? (till it is Re- 
membrance. ä | | | 


(a) Socrates is out in of aps Ae the Knowledge of 
 -.cUigible Qua ties was acquir'd in the other World. That Know- 
:cdge is the Effect of Light with which God illuminates the Soul, 
or th: Tracks of Impreſſion that are not quite defaced by Sin : 
"Tis che Remainder of the Knowledge we have loſt, and of the Per- 
fection we have forfeited. So that, if the other Life be taken in 
Socrates's Senſe, the Propoſition is falſe ; if in ours, for the State 
of the Soul before Sin, tis true, | 
| Withou 
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Without Doubt, 

But what ſhall we ſay to this, con- 
tinues * ; when we * Trees Lanker the ſenſible 
or other Things that-are equal, are the is never 
_ according . to * Equality of os 32 5 * che 
which we have che Idea, or not? 

Very far from it. | | 

Then we agree upon this, When-a Man ſees a Thing 
before him; and thinks it would be equal to anothes 
Thing, but at the fame Time is far from being ſo perfect · 
ly equal, as the Equality of which he has the Idea: then 
I fay, (6) he who thinks thus, muſt neceſſarilyghave 
known beforehand this intellectual Being which the Thing 
reſembles, bat imperfefly. 

There's an abſolute Neceſſity for that. 

And is not the Caſe the ſame, when we compare Things 
equal with the. Equality? NE 

Sure enough, Socrates. | 

Then of neceſſity we muſt have known that Equality: 
before the Time, in which we ſaw the equal Things, 
and thereupon. thought, that they all teaded ta be equal 
as Equality itſelf, but could not reach it. h 

That's certain, e 

But we like wiſe agree upon this, That | 
this Thought can be derived from no- This Principle is- 
thing elſe but one 3 => Senſes, from 2 but ay 
eeing, touching, or feeling one way or. duence ne draus 
ow And the ſame concluſion will from it is n 
hold of all Beings, whether intellectual or ſenſible. 

All Things will equally cenclude for what you deſign, - 

Then, tis from the Senſes themſelves that we derive- 
this Thought; that all the Objects of our Sanſes have a 
Tendency towards this intellectual Equality, but come 
ſhort of it.; Is it not? | 

Yes, without Doubt, Sccratet. 


) Though. he. muſt have known it, it does not follow thit he : 
knew it in the other Life, ualcis it be thereby meant tlie very [n-. 
tant of the Creation of the Soul. 

. 
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In Effet, Simmias, (a) before we began 10 ſee, feel, 
or uſe our Senſes, we muſt have had the Knowledge of 
this intellectual Equality; ele we could not be capable 
to compare it with the ſenſible Things, and perceive that 
they have all a Tendency towards it, but fall ſhort of its 
Perfection. 5 

That's a neceſſary Conſequence from the premiſes. 

But is it not certain, That immediately after our Birth, 
we ſaw, we heard, and made Uſe of our other Senſes ? 

Very true. | 

Theo it follows, that before that Time we had the 
Knowledge of that Equality ? 

Without Doubt. 


This Conſe- (5) And by Conſequence we were 
_ quence is only true poſſeſſed of it before we were born. 
in our Senſe So I think, | | 


If we poſſeſſed it before we were born, then we knew 
Things before we were born, and immediately after our 
Birth; knew not only what is equal, what great, what 
ſmall, but all other Things of that Nature. For what we 
now advance of Equalny, is equally applicable to Good- 
neſs, Juſtice, Sanctity; and, in a Word, to all other 
Things that have a real (c) Exiſtence. So that of Neceſſi- 
ty we mult have known all theſe Things before we came 
into this World. | 

That's certain. 


(4) One might have anſwered, That we had not that Knowledge 
before we were born, but receiv d it afterwards by the gradual Com- 
munication of Light from God into the Soul. But as tis certain 
that the Soul was created full of Light and Perfection, ſo this Truth 
was known to the Pagans, and upon that Account Secratey's Friends 
were oblig'd to aſſent to what he ſaid. And after all, if, by the 1 
firſt Life of the Soul we underſtand the very inſtant of Creation, f 
or the State of the Soul before the Fall, the Propoſition is true. 

(b) We knew before we ſinn'd: we loſt our Knowledge by ſinning; 
and recall it again by Virtue of the Light imparted byGod to the Soul. 
dc) The Greek Expoſition is very remarkable; it turns thus, 

Things upon which we haue put this Stamp, That tis jp, That is, to 
| Aſt poi Things that have a true Exiſtence, from ſenſible Things 
that have no true Exiſtence, | 


K-38 - | 


And 
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And being poſſeſſed of that Knowledge, if we did not 
forget apace every Day, we ſhould not only be bora 
with it, but retain it all our Life - time. For to know, 
is only to preſerve the Knowledge we have received, and 
not to Joſe it. And to forget, is to loſe the Knowledge 
we enjoy'd before, | | 

Thar's certain, Socrates. | 

Now if, after having poſſeſſed that Knowledge before 


we were born, and having loſt it fince, we come to re- 


trieve it by the Miniſtry of our Senſes, which we call 


Learning, ſhall we not juſtly entitle it Remembrance? 


With a great deal of Reaſon, Socrates. 

(4) Fer we have agreed upon this; that 'tis very 
poſſible, that a Man ſeeing, hearing, or perceiving one 
Thing by any of his Senſes, ſhould frame to himſelf the 
Imagination of another Thing that he had forgot; to 
which the Thing perceived by the Senſes has ſome Rela» 
tion, whether it reſembles the other, or not. So that 
one of two Things mult neceffarily follow ; Either we 
were born with that Knowledge, and preſerved it all a- 
long; or elſe retrieved it afterwards by Way of Remem- 


| brance. Which of theſe two do you pitch upon Sim mi- 


as # Are we born with that Knowledge ; or do we call it 
to Mind after having had-it, and forgot it? 5 
Indeed, Socratos. I do wor know which to chuſe at preſent, 
But mind what I'm about to ſay t you, and then let's 
ſee which you'll chuſe. A Man that knows any Thing, 
can he give a Reaſon of his Knowledge or not? 
Doubtleſs he can, Socrates. 
And you think all Men can give a Rea 
ſon for what we have been ſpeaking of? Agreat 
| wiſh they could, replies Simmegs ; ck upon Socrates. 
but I'm afraid to morrow we ſhall have What Modeſly 
none here that's capable to do it. TO "ORE 1 
Thes you think all Men have not this Knowledge ? 
No ure, 


(4)'Twas agreed before, that upon ſeeing one Thing, we call to 
eee 
upon ſeeing equal Trees we call to mind Equality. 
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(a) Do they call to mind then, the Things they have | 


known ? 

That may be. 
At what Time did our Souls learn that Knowledge? 
It. cannot be ſince we were Men. 2; 


No fure. | 
Then it muſt be ſome Time before that 2. 


Yes without doubt. 


But this is 2 Souls had a Being before that Time; 
falſe Principle. that is to ſay, before they were in» 
veſted with a human Form, while they were without the 
Bedy, they thought they knew, and underſtood. 

Unleſs you'll allow, Socrates, that we learned it in the 
Minute of our Birth: There's no other Time left. 

Be it ſo, my dear Simmiat, ( 6 ) but at what other 
Time did we loſe iz ? For we did not bring it into the 
World with us, as we concluded but now. Did we loſe 
it- in the ſame Minute that we obtain'd it? Or can you 
aſſign any other Time ? 5 

No, Socrates, I did not perceive that what I ſaid was 
to no purpolc. | TOE, 

*- Then, Simmias, this muſt be a.. ſtanding Truth: 
That if the Objects of our daily Coanverfation, have a 


real Exiſtence; 1. mean, if Juſtice, Goodneſs, and all 


6% If they ane not born. with that Knowledge, then they muſt: 


have forgot it, and recoverd it again by way of Remembrance. A 
falſe Conſequence. 

All the Heathen Philoſophers are at.a Loſs to find out the 
Time of thus forgetting. They were ſenſible that God created the 
Soul full of Light and Underſtanding, but did not permit that the 
firſt Man loſt that Light and Knowledge. by his Rebellion ; and 
that if he had continued Innocent, he had tranſmitted to us thoſe 
valuable Qualities together with his Innocence ; as well as now he 
is fallen, he tranſmitted to us Obſcurity and Sin. 

o Socrates means to prove that as Goodneſs, Juſtice, and all 


thoſe intelligible Beings, which are the Patterns of the ſenſible and 


real Beings, ſubſiſt intelligibly in God from all Eternity; fo our 
Soul exiſts by itſelf, and has an eternal Being in the Idea of God; 


and from this Idea it derives all its Knowledge, 


that 


And by Conſequence, Simmias, our 


3 
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that Eſſence with which we compare the Objects of our 
Senſes, and which having an Exiſtence before us, proves 
to be of the ſame Nature with our own-Efſence, and is 
the Standard by which we meaſure all Things; I fay, if 
all theſe Things have a real Exiſtence, our Soul is like- 
wiſe entitled to Exiſtence, and that before we were born; 
and if theſe Things have no Being, then all our Diſ- 
courles are uſeleſs. Is it not a ſtanding Truth, and with · 
al a juſt and neceſſary Conſequence, that the Exiſtence of 
our Souls before our Birth, and falls with that of 
thoſe Things? 

That Conſequence, replies Simmiat, The Parallel is 
ſeems to me to be equally juſt and won- — All theſe 
derfal; and the Reſult of the whole Dif- ligible — 
courſe affords ſomething very glorious Pay A 
and defirable on our Behalf, ſince it con - the Soul is not 
cludes, that before we were born, our God, it is the Work 
Souls had an Exiſtence, as well as that of God. 
intelligible Eſſence you mentioned but 
now. For my Part, I think there's nothing more evi- 
dent, and more ſenſible, than the Exiſtence of all theſe 
Things, Goodneſs, Juſtice, &c. and you have ſufficiently 
made it out. | . 

Now for Cebes, ſays Socrates; for Cebes mult likewiſe 
be convinced; : 2 5 | 

believe, replies Si»mias, tho? he is the ſliffelt Man 
upon Earth, and very much Proof againſt Arguments, 
yet he'll own-your Proof to be very convincing. In the 
mean Time, though I am fufficiently — that our 
Souls had a Being before we were born, I have not yet 
heard ſufficient Proof for its continuing after our Death. 
For that popular Opinion, which Cehes mentioned but now, 
remains in all its Force, viz. That after the Death of 
Man, the Soul diſperſes and ceaſes to be. And indeed, I 
cannot ſee why the Soul ſhould not be born, or proceed 
from ſome Part or other, and have a Being before it 
anin.ates the Body in this Life; and when it removes 
from the Body, ceaſes to be, and makes its Exit as well as 
the Body. . e | 


7 


You 


118 Phedon; or, 4 Dialague 

You ſpeak well, Simmias, ſays Cebes; to my Mind, 
Socrates has only proved the Half of what he propoſed, 
'Tis true, he has demonſtrated that the Soul has a Being 
before the Body; but to compleat his Demonltration, he 
ſhould have proved that our Soul has an Exiſtence after 
Death, as well as before this Life. 

But I have demonſtrated it to you both, replies Soc ra- 
tet; and you'll be ſenſible of it, if you join this laſt 
Proof with what you acknowledged before, viz. That 
the Living riſe from the Dead. For if tis true, that 
our Soul was in Being before we were born; then of ne- 
ceſſity, when it comes to Life, it proceeds, fo to ſpeak, 
from the Boſom of Death ; and why ſhould it not lie 
under the fame Neceſſity of being after Death, fince it 
mult return to Life ? Thus what you ſpeak of is made 
out, But I perceive both of you deſire to ſound this 


Matter to the Bottom; and are apprehenſive, like 


Children, that when the Soul departs the Body, the 
Winds run away with it, and diſperſe it, eſpecially 
when a Man dies in an open Country in a Place expoſed 
to the Winds. „ 5 
Whereupan Cebes, ſmiling, replied, pray then, Socra- 
tes, try to diſcuſs our Fears, or rather convince us, as if 
we feared nothing. Though indeed there be ſome among 
us, who lie under thoſe childiſh Apprehenſions. Per- 
luade us then not to fear Death, as a vain Phantom: 
As for that, ſays Socrates, you mul 
Theſe Spells and employ Spells and Exorciſms every Day 
Exorciſms muſt be till you be cured, 
_ _—_ _ But pray, Socrates, where ſhall we 
* meet with an excellent Conjurer, ſince 
you. are going to leave us? 


® Tho? aur Soul has no Being before our coming into the World. 

it continues after Death, ſince it muſt return to Life by the 

ion, and the Living take Riſe from the Dead, The Defeat 

of Death is the Triumph of Life. This Proof of the neceſſary Riſe 

of the Living from the Dead, is an admirable Support for our 
Chriſtian Hope, . | | 
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Greece is large enough, replies Socrates, and well 
Ror'd with learn'd Men, Beſides, there 
are a great many barbarous Nations, Twas from thoſe 
which you muſt ſcour in Order to Nations whom he 
find out the Conjurer, without ſparing calls 
either a or Charges: 2 ys 
4 cannot imploy your Money in a vetter 
t Cauſe. You muſt likewiſe look for one r — 
© WW among yourſelves; for 'tis poſlible . 
© I there may be none found more capable to perform thoſe 
e 


Enchantments, than yourſelves. 
We ſhall obey your Order, Socrates, in looking out 

k for one : But in the mcan while, if you pleaſe, let's re- 
t Wl fame our former diſcourſe. 
e With all my Heart, Cebes, 
IS Well faid, Socrates. | 
* * The firſt Queſtion, we ought to ask ourſelves, ſays 
© Wl Socrate:, is, What Sorts of Things they are that are apt 
y i tobe diſſipated; what Things are liable to that Accident, 
d WW and what Part of thoſe Things? Then we muſt enquire 

into the Nature of Soul, and our Fears or Hopes ac- 
„ I cordingly. 5 i 
if That's very true. 
1s it not only certain, that only com- Only compoun- 
r- WW pounded Things, or ſuch as are of a ed Things can na» 

compoundable Nitoere, admit of being af A be diſſipate 
it If diffipated at the fame Rate that they ©; bs et. 
1 WW were compounded ? If there are any ly, becauſe the 

uncompounded Beings, they alone are Will of God may 
e free from this Accident, and naturally controul Nature, 
Ce IB uncapable of diſſipation. = 

That I thiak is very clear, replies Cebes. 


ld. * Hitherto Socrates endeavour d to make good the Exiſtence of 
the Souls before their Bodies, as being a Point of the receiv'd Theolo- 
eat And foraſmuch as the Principle is falſe, twas impoſſible for 
Liſe kim to give a better Proof, ſince a Lye does not admit of De» 
ur monſtration. But now he is about to make the future Ex- 
iſtence and Immortality of the Soul, by ſolid and unſhaken Are 

| 18 


120 Phedon ; or, A Dialogue = 

Is it not very likely, that Things which are always the 
ſame, and in the ſame Condition, are _ at „ _ 
pounded ; and that thoſe which are lia- 
Game fe * ble to perpetual Changes, and are never 

the ſame, are certainly compounded ? 
Jam of your Mind, Janes or 8 
Let us betake ou to t ings 

. — we were ſpeaking of but now, the Ex- 
Na iſtence whereof is never conteſted ei- 
ther in Queſtion or Anſwer ; are theſe always the ſame, 
or do they ſometimes change? Equality, Beauty, Good- 
neſs, and every ſingular Thing, f. e. the Eſſence itlelf ; 
do theſe receive the leaſt Alteration, or are they fo pure 
and ſimple, that they continue always the ſame, without 
undergoing the leaſt Chan 

Of neceſſity, replies Cebe 75, "Gi muſt continue ſtill the 
ſame without Alteration. 

And all theſe fine Things, ſays Secratet, ſuch as Men, 
Horſes, Habits, Moveables, and a great many other Things 
of the ſame Nature, are they intirely oppoſite to the ſor · 
mer, that they never continue in the ſame Condition, 
either with Reference to themſelves, or others: but are 
ſubject to perpetual Alterations? 

FO never continue in the ſame Condition, * 
e 

Now theſe are the Things iht are Möble, touchable, 
perceptible by ſome other Senſe ; whereas the former, 
which cuntinue ſtill the ſame, can only be reached by 
Thought, as being immaterial and inviſible. 

That's true, Socrates. 

If you pleaſe, continues Socrates, I'll inſtance in two 
Things, the one viſible, the other inviſible ; one (till the 
ſame, and the other betraying continual Alterations. 

With _ my * ſays Cebes. 

Ler's ſee then; Are not we compounded of a Rod 
and a Soul ? or is there any other ingredient in our Com 
poſition ? 

No, ſure. 

Which of the two Kinds of Things does our 3 

reſemible? | 


All 
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of the Immortality of the Soul. 121 
All Men own that it is moſt conformable to the viſible | 
Sort, | x a 
45 pray, my dear Ceber, is our Soul viſible or invi- 
le ? 55 | 

At leaſt tis inviſible to Men. 

But when we ſpeak of viſible or ic- 
viſible Things, we mean withReference 
to Men, without nunding any other 
Nature. Once more then; is the Soul 
viſible, or not? 

'Tis not viſible. 

Then tis immatenal and inviſible ? 
2 1 

And by Conſequence the Soul is more conformable 
than the Body to the inviſible Kind of Things ; and the 
Body ſuits better with the viſible ? | | 

There's an abſolute Neceſſity for that. 

When the Soul makes uſe of the Body in conſidering 
any Thing, by fecing. hearing, or any 
other Senſe, {that being the ſole Func- 
tion of the Body, to conſider Things 
by the Senſes) ſhould not we then 
ſay that the Body draws the Soul upon 
mutable Things ? In this Condition 
its ſtrays, frets, ſtaggers, and is giddy 
like a man in Drink, by reaſon of 
its being engaged in _ Sow _ the —_ 
when it purines Things by itſelf, with- ®* . 
out calling in the Body, it betakes it- — 
ſelf to what is Pure, immortal, im- G04. 
mutable; and, as being of the ſame | 
Nature, dwells conſtantly upon it while it is Maſter 
of itſelf. Then its Errors are at an End, and it is 
always the ſame, as being united to what never changes : 
And this Paſſion of the Soul is what we call Wiſdom or 

That's admirably 
great Truth, 


He os to Men, 
implying that 'tis 
vile te God. 


The Condition 
of the Soul when 


— 
when diſc 


Wiſdom is that 
State of the Soul 
when 'tis divorced 


well ſpoke, Socrates, and a very 


Vol. H. | ü L 


122 Pheden; or, A Dialogue 
.. After all then, which Sort of Things does the Soul 


* fcem to reſemble moit ? 


To my Mind, Socrates, there's no Man fo ſtupid and 
Niff, as not to be obliged by your Method of arguing, to 
acknowledge that the Soul bears a greater Reſemblance 
and Conformity to the immutable Being, than to that 


which is always upon the Change. 


And as for the Body ? 
It bears a geeater Reſemblance to the other. 


Let's try yet another Way. During the Conjunction 


of Body and Soul, 1 orders the 

The Soul being one to obey and be a Slave, and the 

8989888 other to command and hold the Em- 

—— and the pre. Which of theſe two Characters 

Body to obey, is moſt ſuitable to the Divine Being; 

and which to that that is Mortal? Are 

not you ſenſible, that the Divine is only capable of com- 

manding and ruling ; and what is — is n, 
of Obedience and Slavery? 

Sure 
Which of theſe two then agrees beſt wich the Soul? 
+ *Tis evident, Socrates, that our Soul reſembles what 


Reſult 


is Divine, and our Body what is Mortal. 


You ſee then, my..dear Cebes, the 


of all is, that our Soul bears à firit Reſemblance to 


what is Divine. Immortal, Intellec- 
The Nature of tual, Simple, Indifſolvable ; and is 


che Soul. always the fame, and always like it : 


The Nature of 3nd that our Body does perfeftly re- 
the Body. ſemble what is human, mortal, ſen · 
ſible, nded, diſſolvable, al 


ways changing, and never like itſelf, Can any Thing 


be alledg'd to deltroy that Conſequence, or to make out 
contrary ? 


the 


No, ſure, Secrates. 
Does not it then ſuit with the Body to be 
diſſolved, and with the Soul to be always Mable 
or ſomethiog very near it? 
T har's Sa ſtandivg Trath, 


(«) us 
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of the Immortality of the Soul. 123 


(a] Accordingly you ſee every Day, when a Man 
dies, his viſible Body, that continues expos'd to our 
View, and which we call the Corpſe, that alone admits 
of Diſſolution, Alteration, and Diſſipation: this, I ſay, 
does not immediately undergo any of theſe Accidems, 


but continues a pretty while ia its entire Form, or in its 


Flower, if F may fo ſpeak, (5) eſpecially in this Seaſon. 
Bodies embalmed atter the Manner of thoſe in Egypt. 
(c) remain entire for an infinity of Years : and even in 
thoſe that corrupt, there are always ſome Parts, ſuch 


as the Bones, Nerves, and the like, that continue in a 


Manner immortal. Is not this true? 
Very true. 1 


Now as for the Soul, which is an inviſible Being, 


that goes to a Place like itſelf, marvellous, - pure, and 
inviſible, in the infernal World; and returns to a God 
full of Goodneſs and Wiſdom ; which 1 hope will be 
the Fate of my Sou! in a Minute, if it pleaſe God. 
Shall a Soul of this Nature, and created with all theſe 
Advantages, be diſſipated and annihilated, as ſoon as it 


(a) Secrates is about to ſhew-the Ridiculoufaes of the Opini- 


on of the Soul's Diſſipation after Death. What, ſhall the Boy, a 


while after Death; and the Soul, 


the Attick Calendar, and com- 
in the Month of Fuh. 


View ? Ts | is 
with 9 Now the I ranſlation of this Paſ - 
ſage is very faulty. Neither Marſilins Ficinzs nor De Serres under 
ſtood it. They toe #9 for · the good Condition and Entireneſs of 
the Parts ; whereas it ſignifics the Seaſon. Upon which Miſtake, the 
one renders jy re ys guadam moderatione ; and the 
other, perdelle aff 2. | 5 
(c) That Ute 55. without Corruption or Wounds, 
1 dane 


B — 


. 124 © Phedon; or, A Dialogue + 
parts from the Body, as moſt Men believe ? No fuch 
thing, my dear Simmias, and my dear Ceber. VI! tell 
what will rather come to paſs, and what we ought 
to believe ſteadily. H the Soul retain its Putty without 
any Mixture of Filth from the Body, as having enter- 
tained no voluntary Correſpondence with it; but on the 
contrary, having always avoided it, and recollected it- 
felf within. itſelf in continual Meditations ; that is, in 
ſtudying the true Philoſophy, and effefually learning to 
die; for Philoſophy is a Preparation to Death: I ſay, 
| if the * in this Condition, it 
repairs to a Being like itſelf, a Bei 
that's divine, immortal, and fall > 
Wiſdom ; in which it enjoys an inex- 
preſſible Felicity, as being freed from 
its Errors, its Ignorance, its Fears, its 
Amours, that tyrannized over it, and all 
the other Evils pertaining to humanNa- 
ture: and as tis ſaid of thoſe who have 
be: n initiated in holy Myſteries, it truly 
paſſes a whole Courſe of Eternity with 
the Gods, Ought not this to be the 
Matter of our Belief ? | 
Sure enough, Secratcs. EE 
But if the Soul Cepart full of Un- 
8 elt angeſs and Impurity, as having been 
of impure all Lang mingled with the Body, always 
employed in its Service, always by the Love of 
it, wheedled and charmed by us Pleaſures and Luſts ; 


inſomuch that its believed 'there was 
nothing real or true beyond what is 
corporeal ; what may be ſeen, touched, 
drank, or eaten, or what is the Object 
of carnal Pleaſure ; that it hated, dread- 
ed, and avoided what the Eyes of the 
Body could not deſcry, all that is 

_ itel/igible, and c n only be enjoyed by 
Phil oſophy: Do you think, I ſay, that 

. a Soul in this Condition can depart pure 
and (imple from the Body ? 


* 
* 


No 
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No ſure, Socrates, that's impoſſible, 
On the contrary, it departs ſtained 
with corporeal Pollution, which was A Soul polluted 
rendered natural io it by its continual ab Filth, 
Commerce and too intimate Union = 
with the Body, at a Time when it was 
its conſtant Companion, and was flil] employed in ſerv· 
ing and gratifying it. 
Moſt certainly. 
This Pollution, my Jens Cebes, is a groſs, heavy, 
earthy, and viſible Maſs ; and the Soul loaded with fuch 
a Weight, is dragged i into that viſible Place, not only by 
the Weight, but by its own the Light and the 
nviſible Place; and, as we commonly 
iſay, it wanders i in the $ Church-yards, Impure Spirits 
round the Tombs, where dark Phan» frequentingSepul ! 
toms and Apparitions are often ſeen ; — 
ſuch as theſe Souls that did not depart 


the Body in Putity or Simplicity, but polluted with that 
earthy and viſible Matter that makes. them — 


into a viſible Form. 
That's very likely. Sacratet. 
3 g doubt, Cebes ; and tis alſo likely chat 
oe gong but the bad Souls that are forced to 
mane 


Places of Impurity ; where they ſuffer for 
theic former” ill Life, and continue to 


wander, till, thro' the Love they have | 
to this corporeal Maſs, which always An Error then 
follows them, they engage again in a from Pytbagoras's 
new Body, and i io all Probability plunge 2 
2 into the ſame — * and — 
Paſſions, as were the Occupation of | 
their ſit il Life. 1 


A — that dwelt 
the Tombs in Churchyards, ſuch as are mentioned in the Gospel, 
Matth. viii. 28. Mark, v. a. Luke viii, 26. which wandered Nivhe | 
and Day round the Tombs and upon the Mountains; He all- iges 
they were corrupt and polluted Souls, which bore the F 
they had contraQted by Sin, in plunging themſelves too e D 
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126 Phedon; or, A Diaugue 
How do you lay, Socrates ? | 
1 fay, Cebes, that for Inſtance, thoſe who made their 
Belly their God, and loved nothing but Indolence and 
Impurity, without any Shame, and without any Reſerve ; 
thoſe ® enter into the Bodies of Aﬀes or ſuch like Crea- 
tures : Do not you think this very probable ? 

Yes ſure, Socrates, RY. : 
And thoſe Souls which loved only Injuſtice, Tyrangy, 
and Rapine, are, employ'd to amumate the Bodies of 
Wolves, Hawks, and Faulcons. Where elſe ſhould Souls 
of that Stamp po? wy | 

No where elſe, Socrates. 4 

The Caſe of all the reſt is much the ſame. They go to 


animate the Bodies of Beaſts of different Species accord- 


ing as they reſemble their firſt Courſes. 
According to theſe Principles, it cannot be other- 


The , happieſt of all theſe Men, 
whoſe is are * ſent to the moſt 
agreeeble Place, are thoſe who have 
always made a Profeſhon of popular 
and civil Virtues, which are call'd 
* Temprance and Juſlice; to which 
* *. they have brought themſevles only by 
Habit and Exerciſe, without any Aſſiſtance from Phi- 


| loſopby and the Mind. 
Hoy can they be fo lappy then ? 
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Tis probable that after their Death, their Souls are 

| join'd. to the Bodies of politick and meek Animals, ſuch 
as Bees, Waſps, and Ants; or elſe return to human 
Bodies, und become temperate. and wiſe Men, But as 
for approaching to-the Nature of God, that is not at all 
allowed to thoſe who did not liye phileſophically, and 
did nor ith all their Purity. That 

is reſery'd for the Lovers of true Wiſdom. 
he Confideratio2 of this, My dear Sum- 


No ſure, continues Bocrates. In the. like Manner, all 
thole who value their Souls, and do not live for the Bo- 
dy, depart from all-fuch Luſts, and follow a different 
Courſe from thoſe ĩnſenſible Orea- ; 


128 Phedon; or, A Diavgue, 
_ _ and & comes Ry eng ſo that it 
orce o in an Abyſs of Ignorance, are 
Bond that im- very ſealible that the Force of this Bond 
lies in its oun Deſires, infomach. that 
the Priſoner itſelf. helps to lock up the 
Chains. They are ſenſible that Philo- 
ſophy coming to ſeize uppn the Soul in 
this Condition, gently inſtructs and 
comforts it, and endeavours to. diſen · 
gage it; by giving it to know, that the 

Eye of the Body is fu of Wulion nnd Deceir, as well as al 
its other Sonics, by HEE it not to uſe the Bod 
farther, than y requires; and adviſing it to . 
le& and ſhut up. itſelf within itſelf ; to receive no Diſpo- 
mein * 


1 iſcovery, is certainly falſe, 

Now whatever is tried by the corporeal Senſes, is viſible 

and ſenſible. And what it views by itſelf without the 
Miniſtry of che Body, is inviſible and unintelligible. So 


2 ures, Luſts, Fears 
: and Sorrous of the Body: for it knows 
that when one has enjoyed many Pleaſures, or given 
Way to extreme G Timorouſneſs, or given him- 
ſelf to his Deſires; be not oaly is afflicted by the ſenſible 
i hanee to all he World, fach ag the Lak of Heakh 
or Eſtate, but is doomed to the laſt and greateſt of Evils ; 
an Evil that is ſo much the more dangerous and terrible, 


diaat it is not obvious to our 
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of the Immortality of the Soul. 129 
Tia this ; That the Soul being forced Thegreatettans. 
to rejoice or be afflited upon any Oc - moſt terrible Af. 
caſion, is perſuaded that what cauſes its fiction of a Spul, 
Pleaſure or Grief, is a real and true Ben over to the 
Thing, tho' at the ſame Time it is not ; Paſſions of the 
and ſuch is the Nature of all ſenſible . 
_ — Things that are capable to occaſion Joy or 
Grief, * 

That's certain, Socrates. 
Are not theſe Paſſions then the chief Inſtruments par- 
Ys that impriſon and mew up the Soul within the 


How's = Socrates ® 8 
Every ure, every melancholy _ Paſſion 
Thought, being arm'd with a ſtrong and bas « Ni that 
keen Nail, nails the Soul. to the Body de the foul to 
with ſuch Force, that it becomes mate- - — 
rial and corporeal, and fancies there are no real and true 
Objects, but ſuch as the Body accounts ſo : for as it en- 
tertains the ſame Opinions, and purſues the ſame Pleas 
ſures with the Body, fo it is obliged to tne tame Actions 
and Habits, For which Reaſon it cannot deſcend in Pu · 
rity to the lawer World, but is daubed all over with the 
lution of the Body itſelf, and quickly re-:nters auo- 
ther Body, where it takes Root as if it had been ſown, 
and puts a Period to all Commerce with the pure, ſimple, 
and divine t.flence, wy 
That's very certain, Socrates. 
Theſe ate the Motives that oblige the true Philoſophers 
to make it their Buſineſs to acquire ance and For- 
titade, and not ſuch Motives as the Vulgar think of. Are 


not you of my Opinion, Cebes ? 


Yes, ure, | | 

All true Philoſophers will ſtill be of that Mind. Their 
Soul will never entertain ſuch a Thodght, as if Philoſo- 
phy ſhould diſengage it, to the end that when tis freed, 


it ſhould follow its Pleaſures, and give Way to its Fears, 


and Sorrows ; that it ſhould put on its Chains again, 
and always want to begin again, like Penelipe 8 Nt 1 


— 


130 Phedod; or, f Dialogue 
The Buſineſs of On the coutrary it continues in a per- 
« true Philoſopher fect Tranquillity and Freedom from 
during his whole Paſſion, and always follows Rea ſon for 
Life-tune. its Guide, without departing from its 
Meaſures ; it inceſſantly contemplates what is true, divine, 
immutable, and above Opinion, being nounſhed by this 
pure Truth : it is convinced that it ought to follow the 
ſame Courſe of L'fe while it is united to the Body; and 
hopes that after Death, being ſurrendered to that immor- 
tal Being as its Sourſe, 'twill be freed from all the Afflic- 
tions of the human Nature. Aſter ſuch a Life, and up- 
on ſuch Principles, my dear Simmias and Cebes, what 
ſhould the Sgul be afraid of ? Shall it fear, that upon 
its Departure from the Body, the Winds will diſhpate it 
_—_ away. with it,, and that. Annihilation will be its 
ate | | ; 
Socrates having thus fpoke, he for a pretty while, 
ſeeming to be 3 do gre” he had faid; 
Moſt of us were in the ſame Condition; Cebes and 
Sia had a ſhort Cunfereace. together, At Lilk S- 
crates perceiving their Conference F asked them what 
they were ſpeaking of? Do you think, ſays he, that 
* Arguments were lame ? I think indeed there is Room 
for a great many Doubts and Objections, if any will 
take the Pains tv retail them out, Ii you are ſpeaking of 
., UGy Thing elſe, 1 have nothing to ſay. But tho“ you 
* havenoD ut, pray, whether tell me freely, you think 
of any better Demonltration, and make me a Companion 
in 5 if you think I can aſſiſt you to compaſs 
our End. e e 
II telt you, ſays Simmias, the naked Truth. It is a 
pretty while ſince Cebe and I thought of ſome Doubts; 


another to propoſe ghen to you, But we were both a- 


mmd to importune you, and propoſe diſagreeable Quel- 


" 


| 9 Socrates deſires them to make ObjeQions, that his Arguments 
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} | and being defirous to have then reſolved, pu hed on one. 
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tions in the unſeaſonable Hour of your preſent Misfer- 
tune n | 


0! 17 — Simmiat, 5 replies Socrates ſmiling, cer- 
tainly 1 d find great Difficulty in perſuading other 


Men that 1 find no Misfortune'in my preſent Circumſtan- 
ces, ſince I cannot get you to believe it. + You think 
that upon the Score of Fore knowledge and Divining, I 
am infinitely inferior to the Swans. When they per- 
ceive approaching Death, they ſing more merrily than 
before, ® becauſe of the Joy they have in going to the 
God they ferve. But Men, thro the Fear of Death, re- 
proach the Swans, in ſaying that they lament their 
Death, and tune their Griet in ſorrowful Notes. They 
forget to make this Reflection, * 55 
Fowl ſings when tis hungry, or cold, - No Fe fing: 
or ſad; nay, not the Nightingale, the out of Grief. 
Swallow, or ths Lapwing, whoſe Mu- 

ſick they ſay is a true Lamentation, and the Effect of 
Grief. But, after all, theſe Fowls do not all ſing out 


of Grief ; ind far leſs the Swans, which by Reaſon of 


their belonging to Apollo, are Diviners, and more 
joyfully on the Day of their Death than before, as foreſee- 
ing the Good that awairs them in the other World. And 
as for me, I think 1 ſerve Apollo as well as they: I am 


3 Socrates is angry with his Friends" for reckoning his preſent 
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well. Socrates, replies Simmias ; ſince tis fo, 
my Doubts firſt, and then Cebes ſhall give 
in his. I agree witch you, that tis impoſſible, or at 


mination before he has orts, and be obli- 
ged to give over by unſurmountable Difticalties. For 
one of theſe two Things muſt be done, 
we muſt either learn the Truth from o- 
-  thers, or find it out ourſelves. If both 
Ways fail us, amidſt all human Reaſons, 


moſt forcible, and truſt to that as to a 
ea.” Ship, while we paſs through this ſtormy 

| Sea, and endeavour to avoid its Tem- 
ſts and Shelves; till 


The Promiſe of 

God, is a Veſſel 

—— ' Queſtions to 
9 me; and 
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we muſt pitch upon the ſtrongeſt and 
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Perhaps you have Reaſon, my dear Simmiar ; but 
where-does their Inſufficiency appear ? 

In this; That the ſame Things might —Simmias's firſt * 
be aſſerted of the Harmony of a Harp. Objection, That 
For one may reaſonably fay, that the 33 
Harmony of a Harp well ſtringed and 8 IP 
weil tuned, is inviſible, immaterial, ex- ſtanding with the 
celent and divine; and that the Inſtra- Body. 
ment and its Strings are the Body, the 
compounded earthy and mortal Matter. And if the Inftru- 
ment were cut in Pieces, or its Strings broken, might not 
one with equal Reaſon affirm, that this Harmony re. 
mains after the breaking of the Harp and has no End ? 
For, ſince it is evident that the Harp remains after the 
Strings are broken, or that the Strings, which are like · 
wile mortal, continue after the Harp is broken or diſ- 
mounted ; it mult needs be — — was one ſay, 
that this immortal and divine Harmony ſhould periſh be - 
fore that which is mortal and earthy ; nay, it is necefſacy 
that this Harmony ſhould continue to be without the 
leaſt Damage, when the Body of the Harp and its Strings 
are to nothing. For, without Doubt, Socrates, you 
are ſenſible that we hold the Souł to be ſomething that 
reſembles a Harmony ; and that as our Body is a Being 
compoſed of hot and cold, dry and moiſt, ſo our So 
is nothing elſe but the Harmony reſulting from the juſt 
Proportion of theſe mixed Qualities, . 
Now, if our Soul is only a Sort of Har- 
5 tis evident, that when our Bo- 


rr Lo 


continue for a conſiderable Time, till they be burac or 
mouldered away. This, you ſee, Socrates, might be al- 


* 


be only a Mixture of the Qualities of our Body, it | 
ies bel is whe we call Does. 
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134 Phedon; or, A Dialogue * 
Then Socrates looked upon us all, one after another, 


as he did often, and began to ſmile: Simmias ſpeak? 


with Reaſon, ſays he, his Queſtion is well put; and if 
any one of you has a greater Dexterity in anſwering his 
Objections than | have, why do yoù not do it? For 
he ſeems thoroughly to underſtand both my Argaments, 
and the Exceptions they are liable to. But before we 
anſwer him, tis proper to hear what Cebes has to object, 
that while n we may have Time to think upon 
what we are tb ſay; and after we have heard them both, 
that we may yield if their Reaſons are uniform and va- 
lid; and if otherwiſe, may ſtand by our Principles to the 
utmoſt. Tell us then, Cebes, what is it that hinders you 
from agrecing with what I have laid down. 
I! tell you, fays Cebes : Your De- 
Fed monſtration ſeems to be 2 and im- 
the perfect; itis faulty upon the ſame Head 
may be 2 that we took Notice 5 That 
ing than the Body, the Soul has a Being before its Eutrance 
and may animate . . , 
ſeveral Bodies, yet into the Body, is admirably well faid ; 
that does not hin- and I think, ſufficiently made out: but 
der it to be mortal. can never be perſuaded that it has like- 
5 wiſe an Exiſtence after Death. At the 
fame Time I cannot ſubſcribe to Simmias's Allegation, 
that the Soul is neither ſtronger nor more durable than 
the Body : For to me it appears to be infinitely more ex- 
cellent. But why then, (ſays the Objection) do you re- 
fuſe to believe it? Since you fee with your Eyes, that 
when a Man is dead, his weakeſt Part remains ſtill, is it 
not therefore abſolutely neceſſary that the more durable 
Part ſhould laſt yet longer? Pray take Notice; if I an- 
ſwer this Objection right, For to let you into my Mean- 
ing, | muſt uſe Reſemblance or Compariſap, as well as 
Simmias. Your Allegation, to my Mind, is juſt the ſame, 
ns if upon the Death of an old Taylor, one ſhould 
fay, this Taylor is not dead; he has a Being ſtill ſome- 
where or dther: and for Proof of that, here's the Suit 
of Clothes he wore, which he made for himſelf; fo 
that he's ſtill in Being. M any one ſhould not be con- 
vinced by this Proof, he would not fail to aſk him, whe- 
4 KT ther 
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mer the Man or the Clothes he wears is mo durable? 
To which, of neceſſity, he muſt anſwer that the Man is: 
And upon this Fog, your Philoſopher wou'd pretend to 
d rate, that ſince the leſs durable Poſſeſſion of the 
Taylor is (till in Being, by a ſtronger Conſequence, he 
bimſclf is ſo too, New, my dear Simmias, the Parallel 
is not juſt: pray hear what | hive to anſwer to it. 
'Tis evident at firſt View, that the Objection is ridi- 
culous. For the Taylor, having uſed ſeveral Stirs of 
Clothes, died after them, and only before the laſt Suit, 
which he had not Time to wear; and tho? this Suit fur- 
vwed the Man, if I may ſo ſpeak, yet we cannot ſay the 
Man is weaker, or leſs durable than the Suit of Clothes, 
This Simile is near enough, for as the Man is to his Suit 
of Clothes, ſo is the Soul to the Body; and whoever. ap- 
plies to the Soul and Body what is ſaid of the Man and 
his Suit of Clothes, will ſpeak to the Purpoſe. For be'll 
make the Soul more durable, and the Body a weaker 
Being, and leſs capable to hold out for a long Time, 
He'll add, that every Soul wears ſeveral Bodies, eſpeci - 
ally if it lives ſeveral Years. For the Body waſtes while 
the Man is yet alive, and the Soul (till forms to itſelf a 
new Habu of Body out of the former that decays ; but 
when the laſt comes to die, it has then 33 
its laſt Habit on, and dies, before its L e 
Coaſumption: and when the Soul is 2 — 
dead, the Body quickly betrays the * 1 
Weakneſs of its Nature, ſince it corrupts and moulders a- 
way yery ſpeedily. So that we cannot put ſuch Confidence 
in your Demonſtration, as to hold it for a ſtanding Truth, 
that our Souls continue in Being after Death. For ſuppoſ- 
ing it were granted, that our Soul has not only a Being 
as antecedent to.our Birth, but that, for any Thing we know, 
e, the Souls of ſome continue in Being after Death; and 
Id that *tis very poſhble they may retarn again to the World, 
A and be born again, ſo to ſpeak, ſeveral Times, and die 
an at laſt z for the Stzength and Advantage of the Soul be- 
 yond the Body, conſiſts in this, that it can undergo fe · 
Ne veral. Births, and wear ſeveral Bodies one after another, 
cl a Man does Suits of Clothes: Suppoſing, I ſay, that 
5 M 2 
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136 Phedon ; or, 4 Dialogue 
all this were granted, ſtil] it cannot be denied, but that 
in all thoſe repeated Births, it decays/and walles, and. at 
laſt comes to an End in one of the Deaths, However, 
tis impoſhble for any Man to diſcern in which of the 
Death's tis totally funk. Since Things ſtand thus, whoe- 
ver does not fear Death, Ho be ſen „ ; unleſs he can 
* demonſtrate that the Soul is altogether 
* car pg Immo tal and Incorruptible. For o- 
tal ſtill fear its therwiſe every dying Man mult of ne. 
Annihilation. ceſſity be afraid for his Soul, for Fear 
the Body it is quitting be its laſt Body, 
and it perjſhes without any Hopes of Return. 
Having heard them propo'e theſe 
Phedon refames Objections, we were very much trou- 
the Diſcourſe, and bled, as we afterwards told them, that 
addreſſes himſelf at a Time when we were juſt convinced 
to Kehecrates. by Socrates's Arguments, they ſhould 
| come to amuſe us with their Objections, 
and throw us into a Fit of Unbelief and Jealouſy, not 
only of all that had been faid to us by Socrates, but like» 
wiſe of what he might fay for the Future; for we would 
always be apt to believe, that either we were not proper 
Judyes of the Points in Debate, or elle that his — 
ons were in themſelves incredible. x 
Echec. Indeed Phedon, I can eaſily pardon your trou · 
ble upon that Account. For 1 myſelf, while 1 heard you 
relate the Matter, was a ſaying to myſelt, What ſhall we 
believe hereafter, ſince Socrates's Arguments, which 
ſeemed fo valid and convincing, are become daubtful 
and uncertain ? In Effect that Objection of Simmias's 
that the Soul is only a Harmony, moves me wonderful - 
ly, and always did ſo. It awakes in me the Memory of 
my being formerly of the ſame Opinion. So that-my 
Belief is unhinged; and I want new Proofs to convince 
me, that the Soul does not die with the Body. Where- 
fore, Prithee tell me, Phedon, in the Name of God, 
how Socra tes came off; whether he ſeemed to be as 
much nettled as you; or, if he maintained his Opinion 
with his wonted Temper; and in Fine, whether his 
Demonſtration gave you full Satis faction, or ſeemed 
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of the Immortality of the Soul. 137 
chargeable with Imperfections? Pray tell me the whole 
Story, without omitting the minuteſt Circumltance, | 

Phed. I proteſt to you, Echecrates, I admired Sogra- 
ter all my Lie · time, and upon this Occaſion admired 
him more than ever. That ſuch a Man as he had his An- 
ſwers in a Readineſs, is no great Surprizal; but my great 
eſt Admiration was, to. ſee in the firſt Place with what 
Calmneſs, Patience, and Good Humour 
he received the Objections of theſe Socratess Tem 5 
Youngſters ; and then how dexterouſly Sweetneſs and Par 
he perceived the Impreſſion they had tience in Diſputes; 
made upon us, and cured us of the 
ſame. He rallied us like Men put to Flight after a De- 
feat, and inſpired us with a freſh Ardour to turn our Heads 
and renew the Charge. 6% 

Echec. How was that? | 

Phed. I am about to tell you. As I fat at his Right- 
hand upon a little Stool lower than bis, he drew his 
Hand over my Head, and taking hold of my Hair that 
hung down upon my Shoulders, as he was wont to do for 
his Diverfion ; Phedon, ſays he, will not you cut this pret- 
'T ty Hair to-morrow ? Tis probable I ſhall, ſaii I. If yon 
- W rake my Advice, ſaid he, you will not ſtay ſo long. How 
do you mean? ſaid I. Both you and J, Tuna Caſtons 
continues he, ought to cut our Hair, if among the 5 
our Opinion. de ſo far dead that we to cut off their 
cannot raiſe it again, Were I in your Hair at the Death 
Place, and defeated, I would make a of their Friends, 
vow, Ca as the Men of Argos did, ne- and throw it into 
ver: to wear my Hair till 1 conquered he Tombs. _ 
theſe Arguments of Simmias andCebes. PR. Delta 3 
But, ſaid I. Socratesy you have forgot the Soul is fo grod 
the old Proverb, that Zerculer-himielf à Friend that we 
is not able to engage two. And why, ought to cut off our 
fays he, do not you call oa me to aſſiſt Hair when it * 

a) The Argives being routed by the Spartans, with whom th 
12 We fn Gs i the City 7 Thyre, cut their Hair, and — 
folemnly never to ſuffer it to grow, till they had retaken the Town - 
chat ws Gray to them; which happened in the 37th Olympiad, 
when Craſus was beſieged at Sardis... Herodot.. lib, 2. 
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As Hercules ealbd you as your Jolas, while tis yet Time? 
Toles to affiſt him And Accordingly I do call on you, faid 
to conquer the I, not as Hercules did Jolas, but as 


Hydra, Tolas did Hercules. Tis no Matter for 
ire dba, Jays he, 'tis all one. Above all 


let us be cautious to avoid one great 

Fault, What Fault, faid I ? That, ſaid he, of being 
Reaſon-haters ; for ſach there are, as 

To hate Reaſon well as Men haters. The former is the 
4 ich is of g reateſt Evil in the World, and ariſes 
often occaſion'd by from the ſame Source with the Hatred 
; of Man, For the latter comes from 

| one Man's plighting his Faith for an- 

As Man-hating other Man, without any Precaution or 
grows inſenſibly, Enquiry, whom he always took for a 
does Reaſon- true · hearted, ſolid and truſty Man, but 
hating. | finds him at laſt to be a falſe faithleſs 
Cheat : And thus being cheated in ſeveral ſuch Inſtances, 
by thoſe whom he looked on as his beſt Friends, and at 
laſt weary of being ſo often nooſed, he equally hates all 
Men, and is convinced there is not one that is not 


wicked and perfidious. Are not you ſenſible,” that this 


Man-hating is form'd at this Rate by degrees? Yes ſure, 
faid 1. Is it not a great Scandal then, continued he, and 
a ſuperlative Crime, to converſe with 

He who would Men, without being acquainted with 


| converſe ſafely the Art of trying them and knowing 


with Men, ought them? For if one were acquainted with 
ke gry of this Art, he would ſee how Things 


knowing ſtand, and would find that the Good 
* and the Wicked are very rate, but 


thoſe in the middle Region ſwarm in infinite Numbers. 


How doe you ſay, Socrates. 

| I fay, Phedon, the Caſe of the Good 
The Extremes ind Bad is much the ſame with that of 
very large or very little Men. Do not 


che Mediwmis very Ju ſee that there's nothing more un- 


pan aa common than a very big or a very little 
| Man? The Cale is the ſame with 
reference to Dogs, Horſcs, and ail other Things ; and 


niay 


fapcie he's 


— — is very 
common ? 


Pp it very plainly, Socrates. 
If a Match were ed for Wic- 


lies he, Put end a the 
— Sep, 3 exactly the ſame. 111 
you y y Re- 
ſemblance of the two lies in this, that 8 
when 4 Manunſkilled in the Art of Ex- 
amination, entertains a Reaſon as true, and afterwards 
LION ge i be fo bn BO oe en; 
and when the fame Thing to him often, as in- 
deed it does to thoſe es Py e themſches in diſputing | 
with the Sophilters that contradict . 
4 he at laſt believes himſelf Thoſe who fan- 
extraordinary well ſkilled, and — 4 that Socrates and 


the only Man that has 


5: r 
fas, my dev Poder, tat wile wn, rms ol 

le Reaſons, there ſhould be five Reaſon, 
22 NN rn Queſtion upon 
theſe frivolous Diſputes, where ſometimes 


= Truth and ſometimes Falſhood comes uppermoſi; and 


inſtead of charging themſelves with theſe 
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ſelves 5 and of . 

0 aſt eir Lift in . | umni 

1 * i „ and y that Means 
rob themſelves both of Truth and Knowledge. . 


That's certainly a moſt deplorable Thing, faid I. 
We ought to be very cautious, continues he, that this 


Misfortune be not our Lot; and that we are not prepoſ- 


ſeſſed by this Thought, that there's nothing ſolid or true 
in all Ar ts whatſoever. We ſhould rather be 
perſuaded that tis ourſelves who are wanting in Solidity 
* FortheBeliefof and Truth; and uſe our utmoſt Efforts 


the Immortality of to recover that Solidity and Juſtneſs. of 
— Thought. This is a Duty —— 


| both 8 upon you, who have Time yet to live; 


for dying w and likewiſe upon me who am-about to 
die: And l am mucty afraid, that upon 

this Occaſion I have been ſo far from acting the Part of a 
true Philoſopher, that I have behaved myſelf like a Diſ· 
pautant overborne with Prejudice; as all 
The Character thoſe Ignorants do, who in their. Diſ- 


hho, nk putes do not mind the Perception of 


iſputant. the Truth, but mean only to draw theic 


$4 .. - Hearers over to their Opinions. The 
only Difference between. them and me, is, that convin- 


falſe, I loſe nothing 

For beſides the Hope that ſup 
Infirmities, and Weakneſſes, I have been fai | 
thankful, charitable, ſincere and true, and have only quitted falſe 
and contagious Pleaſures in for real and ſolid ones. Mr. 
Paſchal in his Art. 7. has enlarged upon this Truth, and backed it 
with a Demonſtration of infinite Force, | 
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well done to believe them; and if after 

my Death they be found falſe, 1 ſtill 
that in this Life, that I. 


will quickly 
ts, my dear 
Ob» 


| your 
take my Advice, you'll rely leſs upon 
the Authority of Socrates, than that of the Fruth. If 
what I am about to advance appear true, embrace it 3 if 
_— 1 rg it _ all — Force. kg x þ ſhall 

ther ive myſelf nor impoſe upon you 'In- 
fluence of Zeal and God-will, or quit you like a Waſp 
that leaves its Sting in the Wound it has made. 
To begin then, pray ſee if I remem- 
ber right what was objected. Simmias A ſhort 
as I take it, rejects our Belief, only be - lation of the two 
cauſe he fears our Souls, ootwitt „ 
ing their being Divine and more excellent, will die be- 
fore our Bodies, as being only a Sort of Harmony. And 
Cebes, if I miſtake not, granted that the Soul is more 
durable than the Body, but thinks it poſſible that the 
Soul, after having uſed ſeveral Bodies, may die at laſt 
when it quits the laſt Body, and that this Death of the 
Soul is a true Death. Are not theſe the two Points I am 
to examine, my dear Simmias and Cebes ? 

When had all the Objections were 
j up, he continued thus : Do you abſolutely 
acknowledge Part of 


1 


more Certainty and Truth. I am of 


is. "FOR — 
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- Socrates makes crates, you. mult needs change it, if 
out the Abſurdity . 


Sure enough, Aste would not believe my- 
ſelf if I did. | 
Vo net you ſee then, continues Socrates, that you are 
not of a Piece with yourſelf, when you ſay the Soul had 
a Being before it came to animate the Body, and at the 
1 fame Time, that it is compounded of 
For —— Things that had not then an —— 

ord in the Sounds, Po not you compare the Soul to a Har- 
—_— Concord; mony ? And is it not evident that the 
„ oe Harp, the Strings, and the very dif- 
Harmony, Ceorqdant Sounds, exiſt before the Har- 
| mony, which is an Eſſect that reſults 
hom all theſe Things, and periſhes ſooner than they? 
Does this latter Part of your Diſcourſe ſuit with the brit. 

at all, replies Simmias. 

And yet, continues Secrates, if ever a Diſcourſe be all 
of a Piece, it ought to wy. 3 Harmony is us 
Subject. | 

That's right, ſays . | 

But yours is. not ſo, continues Soerater. Let's hear 


1 | HF then which of theſe two Opinions you fide with : Whe- 
6. ther is Learning only Remembrance, or is the Soul. a Sort 
of Harmony ? 


Lade oi the firſt, replies Simmiar. 
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(a) And that Opinion I have ex- 3 
ined to you, without having any re- — — 
— to Demonſtrations Fall of Simi- commonly —— fill 
r ner _ ; 
3 N , and theref 5 

e e ; bat ax for me, 1 am of Opinion, ar 
all Diſcourſes proving their Point by Similies are full of 
Vanity, and apt to ſeduce and deceive, unleſs. one be 
very cautious, whether it relate to G J 
ther Science: Whereas ihe Diſcourſe 1 
that Knowledge is Re 3 2 
very creditable Hypotheſis; for 1 told you that the Soul 

as well as its Eſſence before it comes to animate 

the Body. By Eſſence 1 mean the Principle from which 
derives its Being, which has no other Name, but that 
which is. And this Proof I take to be good and ſufſi · 
cient. 

By that Reaſon, ſays Simmias, I muſt not liſten either 


to myſelf or others, who aſſert the Soul to be a Sort of 
— | 


09 Marſilius Ficinus and de A miſunderſtood 
this not only in making — this; but what 
is more conſiderable, in putting a favourable Conſtruftion on thoſe 


Words, wire tiadres res ras furpiaiies, which the 


one renders, veriſimilis tantum venuſtigue exempli indicatione ; and 
the other, ex i quadam: convenintia ; and in ing the 
Words ira a iZiws, whereas they are joined ; for Socrates 
fays, I made this Diſcourſe without Recourſe to i 
ons, cramm d with Similies andColours, that take ſo much with the P 
In Effect Socrates did not ſo much as make uſe of one Com 
in]. making the 
bas brought in the Compariſon of a that the Soul is 
2 Harmony. Now here nothing meſlndhe pens t more than 
Limilitudes, for the Imagination is fo 


referee el 0 ie. Amy 
tion, that it blindly embraces all that preſents i elf toit. Andby 


that means this „ 
able Reception, and does to N PO 
eV ions Fas ent Gr Deg p 


of Remembrins ; whereas eee 


in earneſt, Simmias, replies Socra- 


3 5 | | Harmony de- | fer, do you think wha „ or 
b cha In- any other Compoſure,can be any Thing 
. Sr erent from the Part of which it 


to its Parts. 
No ſure, replies Simmias, But what, continues So- 
crates, is not all Harmony only ſuch in Proportion to 
the Concord of its Parts? 

I do not well underſtand you, ſays Simmiat. 


A is it 
not 
Yes, ſure. 
Can we ſay of the Soul, at the fame Rate, That a fall 
Difference makes a Soul to be more or 


? 
| cannot poſive, rep replies Simmias ; but indeed tis 
very probable the Patrons of that Opinion may advance 
ſome ſuch Thing. 


But 


I mean according as the Parts have mere or lefs of 
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But we concluded, that one Soul is not more or leſs 
a Soul than another; that is, that it is not more or leſs 2 
Harmony, than another H armony. 

I own it, ſays Simmias. 

And ſince it is not more or leſs a Harmony, then it has 
not more or leſs Concord. Is it not fo ? 

Yes, ſure, Socrates. 

And ſince it has not more or leſs of Concord, can one 
have more Harmony than another, or muſt the Harmony 
of them ali be equal ? 

Queltionlels 1 it muſt be equal. 8 | 

Since one Soul cannot be more or leſs All Souls would 
2 Soul than another, by the ſame Rea- be equal: which is 
ſon it cannot have more or leſs of Con- in Abſurdity. 
cord. 

That's true. 

Then it follows neceſſarily, that one Soul cannot have 
either more Harmony or Diſcord than another ? 

1 agree to it. 

And by Conſequence, ſince the Soul is of that Nature, 
it cannot have more Virtue or Vice than another ; if 
ſo be that Vice is Diſcord, and Virtue Harmony ? 

That's a ſtanding Truth, ſays Simmiar. 

Or, would not right Reaſon rather 17 
ſay that Vice could find no Place in the , —— 
Soul, if ſo be the Soul is Harmony; 8 
for Harmony, continuing in its perfect Thing as a vicious 
Nature, is not capable of Diſcord? - Soul. 

There's no Queſtion of that. | 

In like Manner the Soul, while perfefly a Soul, is not 
capable of Vice. 

According to the Principles we agreed upon, I cannot 
ſee how it ſhould, 

From the ſame very Principles it will The Souls 
follow, that the Souls of all Animals Brutes would be of 
are equally good, fince they are equal- the fame Nature 
ly Souls. with thoſe ofMen, 

So | think, ſays Simmias. 

But do you think that it (tands with right Reaſon, if the 
NS of the Soul's being a Harmony be true? 

Vol. 1t. N No 


* i 
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No ſure, Socrates. | 

Then 1 aſk you, Simmiacr, if of all 

In Man theSoul the Parts of a Man, the Soul is not beſt 

commands theBo- entitled to command, eſpecially when 
ſhe is prudent and wiſe ? 

There's ao other Part can pretend 

to it. 

—— Does it command by giving Way te 

the Paſſiors of the Body, or by reſiſt- 


ing them? As for Example, when the Body is ſeized 


with Thirſt in the cold Fit of a Fever, does net 

the Soul reſtrain it from drinking? Or when 'tis 

hungry, - does it not reſtrain it from eating? As well 

as in-a thouſand other laſtances; which manifeſtly ſhew 

_ the Soul curbs the Paſhons :of the Body. Is it not 
2 


Without Queſtion. NT Ee 1 
| But we agreed -above that the Soul 

The Soul being a Sort of Harmony, can never 
thwarts the Paſſi- ſound contrary to the Sound of thoſe 


2 _ _ a” | * Things which raiſe, or lower, or move 


13 it; nor have other Paſſions different 
Hamer. rem thoſe of its Parts; and that it is 
| neceſſatily obliged to follow them, as 

uncapable to guide them, . 


is · certain we agreed upon that, ſays Simmias ; how 
could we avoid it ? | | 
But, ſays Socrates, is it not evident that the Conduct 
of the Soul is the downright Contrary ? Fhat it governs 
and rules thoſe very Things which are alledged for lugre · 
dients in its Compoſition; that it thwarts and attacks 
them almoſt. all its Life-time ; that it is every Way their 
Miſtreſs, pun'ſhing and repreſſing ſome by the harder 
Meaſures of Pain, Sohool:Exerclſes, and Phyſick ; and 
treating others more gently, as contenting itſelf with 
threatning or inſulting over its Luſts, Paſſion, and Fear. 
In a Word, we ſee the Soul ſpeaks to the Body as ſome- 
thing of a different Nature from itſelf; which Homer 


duns ſenſible of, when, is his Odiſſes, he tells, that 


Ss. Ulyſes 


pw pwr 
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66 (a) beating his Breaſt, rebuked his Heart. and 
0 ſaid to it, Support thyſelf, thou haſt ſtood out againlt 
% harder and more difficult Things than theſe. 

Do you think the Poet ſpoke that under the Appre- 
henſions of the Soul's being a Harmony to be managed 
and conducted by the Body? Or, do no: you rather 
believe that he knew 'twas. the Soul's Part to com- 
mand, and that it is of a more divine Nature than Har- 
mony ? | > 150 

Yes, Socrates; I-ſwear Jam perſuaded Homer knew 
that Truth. ; 

And by. Conſequence," my dear Simmiat, continues 
Socrates, there is not the leaſt Colour of Reaſon for the 
Soul's being a Harmony: ſhould we aſſert it to be ſuch 
we ſhould contradict both Homer, that divine Poet, and 
likewiſe ourſelves. Simmias yielded; and Socrates pro- 
ceeded thus. | | 

| think we have ſufficiently tempered and moderated 
this (5) Theban Harmony, ſo that it will do us no Harm, 
But (e) Cebes, how ſballkwe do to appeaſe anc diſarm this 
(4) Cadmus ? How ſhall we hit on a Diſcourſe duly qua- 
lifed with a perſuaſive Force? Þ . _ 1 

If you'll be at the Pains, Socrates, you can eaſily find 
ſuch a diſcourſe. The laſt you had againſt the Har- 
mony of the Soul, moved me mighiily, and indeed be- 
yond my Expectation: for when Simmias propoſed his 


6a) Homer knew that the Nature of the Soul is different from 
that of the Body, in the Beginning of the 29th Book of his O- 


1 

(6b) He calls Simmias'sOpinion a Theban Harmony, alluding to the 
Fable of Amphion, who by the Harmony of his Harp built the Walls 
of Thebes. In like Manner, Simmias with his pretended Harmony 
reared up the human Body. | 
- (c) Why Cebes was Cadmus,. ſee Rem. | 

(4) He calls Cebes another Cadmus, becauſe as Cadmus by ſowing 
the Teeth of the Dragon he had killed, fetched out of the Boſom of 
the Earth a Race of fierce Men that lived but one minute: ſo Cebes 
by the Opinion of the Mortality of the Soul, Thing more poyſonous 


chan the Teeth ofa Dragon, made all Men earthly and beaſtiy, and 


left them but a very ſhort Life. 
| - 2 Doabts, - 
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Doubts, I thought, nothing ſt ort of a Prodigy or Mira- 
cle could ſolve them: and I was mightily ſurprized when 
I ſaw he could not ſtand the firſt Attack. So that now 
it will be no Surprizal to me to ſee Cadmus undergo the 
fame Fate. | 
My dear Cebet, replies Socrates, do not you ſpeak too 
big upon the Matter, leſt Envy ſhould overturn all I have 
ſaid, and render it uſeleſs and ineffeual. But that's in 
the Hands of God. As fer us, let us approach one ano- 
ther, as Homer ſays, and try our Strength and Arms, 
What you want comes all to this Point: you would have 
the Immortality and Incorruptibility of the Soul demon- 
ſtrated, to the End that a Philoſopher who dies btavely in 
the Hopes of being infinitely more happy in the other 
World than in this, may not hope in vain, You fay, 
the Soul's being a durable and divine Subſtance, exiſting 
before its joining with the Body, does not conclude its 
Immortality ; and the only Inference that it will bear, is, 
that it laſts a great while longer, and. was in Being ma- 
ny Ages before us, during whit it knew and did ſeveral 
Things, but without Immortality; for on the Contrary, 
the firſt Minute of its Deſcent into the Body, is the Com- 
mencement of its Death, or, as it-were, a Diſeaſe to it ; 
for it paſſes this Life in Anguiſh and Trouble, and at 
laſt is quite ſwallowed up and annihilated by what we 
| call Death. You add. that tis the ſame 
Thoſe who be- Thing, whether itanimates a Body only 
lieve the Mortali- once, or returns to it ſeveral Times, 
y of the Soul, ſince that does not alterthe Occaſion of 
* _—— dur Fears, foraſmuch as all wiſe Men 
| Hilationis afuffici- ought (till to fear Death, while they are 
ent Cauſe of Fear uncertain of the Immortality of their 
to all wiſe Men. Souls. This, I take it, is the Su:a of 
what you ſaid; and repeat it ſo often, 
on purpoſe, that nothing may eſcape my View, and that 
you may have the Opportunity of adding or impairing as 


u e. — | 
* preſent, ſays Cebet, I have nothing to alter; that is 
the jalt Sum of all I have yet faid, © 


Socrates 
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Socrates was ſilent a pretty while, as being drowned 
in profound Meditation. At laſt Cebes, ſays he, tus 
truly not a ſmall Matter that you demand ; for in ,Order 
to a juſt Satisfaction, there's a Neceſſity of making a 
narrow Enquiry into the Cauſe of Generation and Cor- 
ruption. If you p'eaſe, I'll tell you- what happened to 
me upon this very Matter; and if what I ſay ſeem uſeful 
to you, you ſhall be at Liberty to make. Uſe of it to ſup- 


port your Sentiments. 


With all my Heart, ſays Simmias.- | bs 
Pray give Ear then, ſays Socrates : In my Youth, I 
had an infatiable-Deſire to learr that 


Science which is called Natural Hiſtory, _ S*cratesin his 


for I thought it was ſomething Great Youth was a great - 
and Divine to know the Cauſes of every * 
Thing, of their Generation, Death, and 

Exiſtence. And 1 ſpared no Pains, nor omitted any 
Means, for trying in the firſt Place, if (a) a certain Cor- 
ruption-of .Hot- and Cold, will, as ſome pretend, -give 
Being and Nouriſhment to Animals; if the Blood makes 
the Thought ; if -Air or Fire, or the-Brain alone is the 
Cauſe of our Senſes of Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, &c. 
if Memory and Opinion take their Riſe trom theſe Senſes, 
and if Knowledge be the Reſult of Memory and Opi- 
nion. Then I wanted to know the Caules of their 
Corruption, and extended my. Curioſity both to the 
Heavens and the Cavities of the Earth, and would fain 
have known the Cauſe of all the Phenomena, we meet 


with. At. laſt, after a great deal of Trouble, I found 


myſelf ſtrangely unqualified for ſuch Enquiries ; and of 
this 1 am about to give you a ſenſibie Proof. (6) This 
fine 


(a) Socrates ſaid he was ignorant of all theſe Things, becauſe he 
knew nothing but ſecond Cauſes. Now to know them juſtly, one 
ought to know God, and the Virtue he diſplays in Nature. 

) Its utmoſt Reach amounts to no more than an imperfect 
Knowledge of ſecond Cauſes. Now theſe ſecond Cauſes do not 
lead us into the Knowledge of the Eſſence of Things. A Man is 
ſo tax from improving his Knowledge by them, that he muſt needs 

| 4 own 
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8 fine Study made me fo blind in the 
a — Things l knew more evidently before, 
Phyſicks: It according to my own and other Perſons 
| blinds, inſtead of Thoughts, that I quite forgot all that 
Improving the Un- I had known upon ſeveral Subjects, par- 
derſtanding. ticularly that of a Man's Growth. | 
thought 'was evident to the whole 
World, that a Man grows only by eating and drink- 
ing : for Fleſh being added to Fleſh, Bones to Bones, and 
all the other Parts joined to their ſimilar Parts by Nouniſh- 
ment, make a ſmall Bulk to ſwell and grow, fo that a lit- 
tle Man becomes large. This was my Thought ; Do 
not you think twas juſt ? 
Yes ſure, replies Cebes, 
Mind what follows, ſays Socrates. I thought likewiſe 


that I knew the Reaſon why one Man is taller than ano- 


ther by the Head, and one Horſe higher than another : 
and with Reference to plainer and more ſenſible Things, I 
thought, for Inſtance, that ten was more than eight, be- 
cauſe two was added to it; that two Cabits were larger 
than one, becauſe they contained one half more. 

And what are your preſent Thoughts of thoſe Things ? 
ſays Cebes. 
Ca) I am fo far, replies Socra tet, from thinking that 

I know the Cauſe of all theſe Things, that when one is 
added to one, I do not believe I can tell whether it is that 
very (one to which the other is added that becomes two, 
or whether the one added, and the one to which the Addi- 
tion was made, make two together? For in their ſeparate 
State, each of em was one, and not two; and after their 


own his Ignorance of the Things he pretended to know. All Phi- 
| loſophers at this Day know, that Nouriſhment by the Means of 
Heat is the Cauſe of the Growth of any Animal. But they're all at 
a Loſs to know by what Virtue it grows, or ceaſes to grow, and 
what are the Limits of its Growth. What Misfortune is it for 
a Man to plod all his Life time for the knowing of Nothing! 
(a) He afterwards gives the Reaſon of theſe Doubts. 

(6) Phyſicks were fadly miſmanaged, when they could not ſhew 
how or why one and one made two. | | 


being 


a 
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ther can I tell how, upon the Diviſzon of any Thing, 
two, 


what was formerly one be the very Mi- 
nute of Diviſion ; for that Cauſe is quite comrary to that 
which makes one and one become two. There, this 


one and this one become two- by reaſon of their being 
near, and added the one to the other; but here, 


this one Thing becomes two by reaſon of its Diviſion _ 


and Separation. Far leſs do I pretend to know whence 
this one Thing comes, and by this Method, (i. e. by 
Phyſical Reaſons) I cannot find out how the leaſt Thi 


takes riſe or periſhes, or how it exiſts, But without ſo 


much » (a) I mix another Method of my own 
with this, for by this I can learn nothing: having one 
Day heard ſomebody reading a Book of (5) Anaxagorasr's 


who ſaid the Divine Intelle& was the Cauſe of all Beings, 


and drew them up in their proper Ranks and Claſſes, 1 
was raviſhed with Joy. I perceived there was nothing 
more certain than this Principle, That the Intelle& is the 
Cauſe of all Beings. For I juſtly thought that this In- 


relle& having methodized all Things and ranked them in 
their Claſſes, nnz every Thing in the Place and 


(a) He means, thb h. ad Recourſe to the firſt Cauſe, for en- 


the Parts of Matter, and put them in Motion. And 


etwas that Principle that uſhered in his Phyſicks, This fair Ex- 
ordium gave Socrates occaſion to think that he would explain all the 
Secrets of Nature, by unfolding the divine Virtue diſplayed upon it, 


Philoſopher did not rb for he waved the 
firſt Cauſe, and inſiſted on ſecond Cauſes, and by ſo doing fruſtrated 
the Expectation of his Readers. 


| (c) Here Socrates recalls us to the firſt Truth, that God created : 


all Things good, and in their beſt State; according to Moſes, who 
ſays, God ſow all things that he had made, and they were 
good. Now in order to know why Things are thus good, we 


+ enquire into the Nature of this original Goodneſs, and ſurvey the 


State they were created in. What a ſorry Thing is Phyſicks then, 
2 not hing but ſecond Cauſes, or rather, that does not 
r 
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being placed one by the other, they became two. Nei- 


Con- 


. - 
t 
. 
” 
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Ee and. apprehended that the Reſult of. this 

was, that the only Thing a Man ought to look 

. ode 3 . is. this better and more 

for having once found. what 1s: beſt. and 

moſt alefll bell arily know what is worſt, ſince 

- there is but. one Knowledge both for the one and the 

Upon this Score 1 was infinitely glad. that I had found 

. ſuch a Maſter. as Anaxagoras, who I hoped would give 

a fatisfaftory: Account of the e of 

What a true. allThings ; and · would not only tell me, 

Natural Philoſo- ſor Inſtance, that the Earth is ER 

- ada round, but likewiſe aſfign the neceſ : 

fary Cauſe obliging it to She ſo: who 

3 out to me what is beſt, and at the ſame. Time 

give me to underſl and why it was ſo. In like Manner, 

if he affirmed the Seat of the Earth to. be. in the Center 

of the World, 1 expected. he would give me a Reaſon 

why it was fo.: and after | ſhould have received ſufficient 

laltſruction from him, deſigned never to admit of any 
other Cauſe for a Principle. 

I prepared ſome Queſtions to be put. to him concerning 

the Sun, Moon, and. the Stars, in Order to know the 

Reaſons of their Revolutions, Motions, and other Acci- 


dents, and why what each of them does is always the 


beſt: for I could not -imagine, that after he had told 
me, that the Intclle& ranked them, and 
Indeed that drew them up in Order, he could give 


Knowledge would me no other Reaſon of that Order than 


be more precious this, That is was beſt. And 1 flattered 


than all Treafures: myſelf with Hopes, that after he had 
ke. aſhgned both the general and particular 


Cauſes, he would give me to know, 

wherein the particular Good of every 
individual Thing, as well as the common Good of ail 
Things conſiſts. I would not have parted with theſe 
* for all the Treaſutes ol the World. 


So 
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So 1 bought his Books with a great deal of Impatieace, 
and made it my Bufineſs to peruſe them as ſoon as poſh- 
bly I could, in order to a ſpeedy Knowledge of the Good 
and Evil of all things; but 1 found myſelf fruſtrated of 
my mighty Hopes: for as ſoon as I had made a ſmall 
Progreſs in the Peruſal, 1 found the Author made no Uſe 
of this Intellect, and aſſigned no Reaſon of that fine 
Order and Diſpoſition ; but aſſigned as Cauſes the Air, 
— the Waters, and other Things equally ab · 
urd. | 
His whole Performance ſeemed tg 
reach no farther, than if a Man ſhoult 1 
ſay, that Socrates does all by the Intel- f, char inſit on- 


lect; and after that, meaning to give a hy on Goon One 


Reaſon for all my Actions, ſhould ſay, 

for Inſtance, to day I am ſet upon my 

Bed, becauſe my Body is compoſed of Bones and Nerves; 
the Bones being hard and ſolid, are ſeparated by the 
Joints ; and the Nerves being capable 

to bend ard unbend themſelves, tic the Under the No- 
Bones to the Fleſh and the Skin, which tion of Nerves he 
receives and includes both the one and — 
the other; that the Bones being diſen- 

gaged at the Joints, the Nerves which bend and unbend, 
enable me to fold my Legs as you ſee ; and that forſooth 
is the Reaſon that l ſit in this Poſture. Or if a Man pre- 
tending to aſſign the Cauſe of my preſent Conference 
with you, ſhould inſiſt only upon the ſecond Cauſes, the 
Voice, the Air, Hearing, and ſuch other Things, and 
| ſhould take no Notice of the true Cauſe, viz. that the 
Athenians thought it fit to condemn me, and that by 
the ſame Reaſon I thought it fitteſt for me to be here, 
and patiently wait the Execution of my Sentence; For L 
can ſafely ſwear, * that theſe Nerves and theſe Bones 


® In the Greek it runs, For I fwear by the Dog, LZaftantins 
checks him for this Oath. But St. Auguſtine in Lib. IV. Of the trac 
Religion, juſtifies him; as if Socrates meant to give the Athenians to 
know, that even a Dog, being the W of God, deſerved 

more 
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ſhould long e er now have been tranſlated ro Magaræ, or 
Bztia, if that had been fitter for me, and if 1 not 
been ſtill perſuaded that it was better and fitter for me 


to endure the Puniſhment I am doomed to by my Coun- 
try, than to flee like a Slave or a baniſhed Perſon. As-I 


take it, tis highly ridiculous to aſſign ſach Cauſes upon 


ſuch an Occaſion, and to reſt fatisfied in them. 


IF it be replied, that without Bones and Nerves, and 


. ſech other Things, I could not do what 
The utmoſt I mean to do; the Allegation is true; 
reach of Phylicks. © gut it ſavours of the greateſt Abſurdity, 
"a to fancy that theſe Bones or Nerves 
ſhould be the Cauſe of my Actions, ra- 


ther than the Choice of what is beſt ; and that my In- 
tellect is employed on that Score: for that were. to fink 


the Difference between the Cauſe and the Thing, without 
which the Cauſe could not be ſeach. And yet the vulgar 
People, who take Things by Hearſay, and ſee by other 
People's Eye;s, as if they walked in thick Darkneſs, take 
the true Cauſe of Things to be of that Nature. Pur- 
fuant to this Notion, .* ſome ſurround. the Earth with a 


Vortex that turns eternally round, and ſuppoſe it to be 


fixed in the Center of the Univerſe.; others conceive it 
to be a broad and large Trough, which has the Air for its 
Baſe and Foundation. And as for. the Power of Him 
who ranked and diſpoſed of every Thing to its beſt 


| Advantage, that is not in their View, and they don't be- 
ve that he's intitled to any divine Virtue. They fan- 


cy they know of a ſtronger and more Immortal Atlas, 
more capable to ſupport: all Things. And this good and 
immortal Tye that is only capable to unite and compre» 


hend all Things, they take for a Chimera. 


more Honour than all the Idols they ſwore by. It may like- 
wiſe. be alledged, that Socrates ſwore by a Dog, a G Ce. 


in order to accuſtom Men to forbear taking the Name of God fo 


oſten in vain. 


ei the Opinion of Anaximenes, Anaragtras, and Demo- 
1 This Atlas is thei a TE 
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of the Immortality of the Soul. 155 
I am of their Mind, but would willingly liſt myſelf a 
Diſciple to any that could tell me this Cauſe, let it be 
what it will, But fince I could not compaſs the Know- 
ledge of it, neither by myſelf nor others, if you pleaſe 
IN give you an Account of a ſecond Trial I made in or- 
der-to find it. 

I am very deſirous to hear it, ſays Cebes. 
Aﬀeer I had wearied myſelf in examining all Things, 1 
thought it my Duty to be cautious of avoiding what hap- 

to thoſe who contemplate an Eclipſe = the Sun 3 

for they loſe the Sight of it, unleſs they be careful to 
view its Reflection in Water, or any other Medium. A 
Thought much like to that came into | 
my Head, and I feared | ſhould Toſe the By rontempla- 
Eyes of my Soul, if I viewed Objects ting Objedts with 
auth the Eyes of my Body, or Employ- the Eyes 1 1 the 
ed any of my Senſes in endeavouring to a Mind. 
know 838 thought I yon _ * f 
recourſe to Reaſon, and contemplate t 
Truth of all Things as reflected from 1. r 
it. Tis poſſible the Simile I uſe ia ex- thro? a Medium 
plaining myſelf is not very jult * : for I and chat Medium is 
myſelf cannot affirm, that he who be- Reaſon. 
holds Things in the Glaſs of Reaſon, 
ſees them more by Reflection and Similitude, than he who 
beholds them in their Operations. However, the Way 1 
followed was this: From that Time forward I grounded 
all upon the Reaſon that ſeemed to be beſt, and took all 
for Truth that I found conformable to it, whether in 
Things or Cauſes. And what was not conformable, 1 
rejected, as being falſe, I'll explain my Meaning more 
diſtinctly; for I fancy you do not yet underſtand me. 

Iil ſwear,” fays Cebet, I do not well underſtand 
yu. - | 


* He juſtly checks himſelf : for Reaſons are not like other Me- 
diums : . us to know the Eſſence of Things in ſome Mea» 
ſure, which the Operations do-not, 1 


* * — 
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But after all, fays Socrates, I advance no new Thing. 
This is Es * 4 r hnige, ag Ip roy: 
and particularly in the foregoing Diſpute: for at [ 
aim at, 1s to res whe Sort of Cauſe this is 
that I ſought after ſo carefully, I begin with his Quali- 
ties, which are ſo much talked of, and which I take for 
| the Foundation, I fay then, there is 

The immaterial ſomething that is good, fine, juſt -and 
and eternal Quali- oreae, of itſelf, If you grant me this 
des have a neceſ. Principle, 1 hope by it to demonſtrate - 


fary — ty 6 the Cauſe, and make out the Immorta» 
— lity of the Soul. 


ä Kagan i grant it, ſays Cebes; you cannot be 
Eſſect. * quick in perfecting your Demon 
ation. 


Mind what follows, and ſee if you agree to it as I 
tale it: If there is any Thing fice, beſides Fineneſs it- 
ſelf, it muſt be ſuch by partaking of that firſt Good: and 
ſo of all the other Qualities. Are you of this Opinion? 

I am. | 

| I proteſt, continues Socrates, I can- 
"This is an Irony. not well underſtand all the other learned 
Cauſes that are commonly given us. But 

if any Man aſk me what makes a Thing fine, whether the 
Livelineſs of its Colours, or the juſt Proportion of its 
Parts, and the like; 1 wave all theſe plauſible Reaſons, 
which ſerve only to confound me; and without Cere · 
mony or Art, make Anſwer, and per- 

haps too ſimply, that its Fineneſs is only 
owing to the Preſence, or Approach, or 
Communication of the original fine 
Being, whatever be the Way of that 
Communication : For I am not yet cer- 
tain in what Manner it is ; I only know 
certainly, that all theſe fine Things are 
rendered ſuch by the Preſence of this 
fine Being. While I ſtand by this Prin- 

5 ciple, 1 reckon I cannot be deceived ; 
and I am perſuaded, that | may ſafely make Anſwer to 
all Queſtions whatſoever, that all fne Things owe their 

Os | 1 Fine - 
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of the Immortality of the Soul, 157 
Fineneſs to the Preſence of the above-mentioned Being, 
Are not you of the ſame Mind? 

Yes ſure, Socrates. | | 

* Are not great and ſmall Things rendered ſuch ia like 
Manner? If one told you, that ſuch a Thing is larger than 
another by the Head; (a.) would not you think the 
Expreſſion far from being exact? and would not you 
make Anſwer, that whatever is larger, is rendered ſuch 


by Magnitude itſelf ; and what is ſmaller owes its Little- 


neſs to Littleneſs itſelf ? For if you ſaid, that ſuth a 
Thiog is greater or ſmaller than another by the Head, I 
fancy. you would fear being «ceaſured for making both 
the greater and leſſer Thing to be ſuch by the ſame Cauſe; 
and beſides, for uſing ſuch an Expreſſion as ſeems to im- 
ply, that the Head, which is a ſmall Part, makes the 
Largeneſs of the greater, which in Effe& is a Monſter : 
for what can be more abſurd than to ſay that a ſmall 
Matter makes a Thing large ? Would not you fear ſuch 
ObjeQions? . e 

Yes ſure, replies Cebes, ſmiling. * 

By the ſame Reaſon, would not you be afraid to ſay, 
chat ten is more than eight, and ſurpaſſes it by two? 
and would not you rather ſay, that ten are more than 


eight by Quantity ? In like Manner, of two Cubits, 


would not you ſay, they are larger than one by Magni- 
tude, rather than by the half? For (till there's the ſame 
Occaſion of Fear, 

You ſay well. 


But when one is added to one, or a Thing dirided 
into Halves, would not you avoid · ſaying, that in the 
former Caſe Addition makes and one two ; and 
in the latter, Diviſion makes on Thin 


And would not you proteſt, that you know no other 


(a) Socrates does not condemn the received Expreſſions, but 
means to ſhew, that they do not reach the Nature and Eſſence of 
kin gy Lupe ps to Matter, cannot bear up to the 
Vol. II. O Cauſe 


he 


* 


g become two? 
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Phedon ; or, A Dialogue 


Cauſe of the Exiſtence of things, than 
the Participation of the Eſſence that's 


peculiar to every Subject; and conſe- 


quently nd other Reaſon why one and 
one makes two, but the Participation of 


; Duality, as one is one by the Partici- 


pation of Unity? Would not you diſcard 
theſe Additions, Divifions, and all the 


other fine Anſwers, and leave them to thoſe who know 
more than you do? And, for Fear of your own Sha- 
dow, as the Proverb goes, or rather of your Ignorances 
would not you confine yourſelf to this Principle ? And 
if any one attacked it, would not you let it ſtand 


without deigning 


him an Anſwer, till you had ſurveyed 


all the Conſequences to ſee if they are of a Piece, or 
not? And if afterwards you ſhould be obliged to give 


-A true Way of | 
finding out the 
Truth. 


ſtandiog Truth? 


For the Effects 
are not ſufficient 
* to lay open the 
Nature and Eſ- 
ſence of Cauſes. 


a Reaſon for them, would not you do it 
by having Recourſe to ſome of theſe o- 
ther Hypotheſes, that ſhould appear to 
be the beſt ; and ſo proceed from Hy- 


.pothefis to Hypotheſes, till you lighted 


upon ſomebody that ſatisfied you, as being a ſure and 


At the ſame Time, you would be loth 
to perplex and <onfound all Things, as 


thoſe Diſputants do, who call all Things 


in Queſtion. Tis true, theſe Diſpu- 
rants perhaps are not much concerned 
for the Truth : and by thus mingling 
and perplexing all Things by an eſſect 


of their profound Knowledge, they care fure to pleaſe 
themſelves, But as gr. you, if you are true Philoſophers, 
| you will do as 1 fay.” 


Simmias and 
well. 


Cebes jointly replied, that he ſaid 


Echec. Indeed, Phedony I think it no Wonder; for to 
my Mind, Sccrætes explained his Principles with a won- 
derful Neatneſs, ſufficient to make an Impreſſion upon any 
Man of common Seuſe, „„ 
Pd. All the Audience thought the fame. 


- 


. Ectec. 
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Ecbec. Even we who have it only at ſecond hand, find 
itſo. But what was ſaid next ?* 

Phed. If 1 remember right after they had granted, 
that the ®Species of Things have a real Subſiſtence. and 
that the Things participating of their Nature take their 
Denomination from them; theo, I ſay, Socrates . interro - 
gated Cebet as follows. | 


If your Principle be true, when you fay Simmias is lar- 


1 ds 
* 


ger than Socrates and leſſer than Phedon ; do not you 


the ſame Time in Simmias . 

Yes, replies Ceber. 

do not you own, that this-Pro- | 

tion, Simmiat is bi than Socra- 'Tis only | 

_ is notabſclutel y — 42 itſelf true? upon the — 
For Siumm'at is not bigger becauſe he riton. | 
is Simmiat, but becauſe he is poſſeſſed - a 
of Magnitude, Neither is he bigger than Secratet be- 
cauſe Socrates is S:crater, but becauſe Socratet has Lit - 


imply, that both Magaitude and Littleneſs are lodged at 


tleneſs in Compariſon with Simmiar's Magnitude. Nei- 


ther is Simmias leſſer, than Pheden, becauſe Phedon is 
Phedon, but becauſe*Phedon is big when compared to 
Simmiat who is little. 
That's true. | 

Thus, continues Socrates, Simmiar is called both big 
and little, as being between two : by partaking of Bigneſs 
he is bigger than Socrates, and by partaking.alſo af Little. 
neis he is leſſer than Phedon. Then he ſmiled, and ſaid 
methinks I have inſiſted too Jong on theſe Things; but I 
ſhouid not have amuſed myſelf with theſe large Strokes, 
had it not been to convince you more eſſectually of the 
Truth of my Principle: for, as I take | 

it, not only Magnitude itſelf cannot be He means to 
at the ſame Time big and ſmall; but prove that two 
| beſides, the Magnitude that is in us Contraries can 


does not admit of Littleneſs, and has ever meet in the 


no Mind to be ſurpaſſed : for either the — 


By Species, he means the eternal Ideas of Things, which 
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160 Phedon; or, A — | 
Magnitude flees and * Place when it ſees its Ene · 


my approaching, or elſe it vaniſhes and periſhes entirely; 


and, when once it has received it, it deſires to continue 
as it is. As I, for Inſtance, having received Littleneſs, 
while I am as you ſee me, cannot but be little: For that 
which is big does never attempt to be little: And in like 
Manner Littlenęſs never encroaches upon Magaitude, 
In a word, any of the Contraries, while it is what it is, 
is never to be found with its Contrary :: but either diſap · 


| Pears or periſhes when the other comes in. 


Cebes agreed to it: But one of the Company, I for · 
got who, addreſſed himſelf to Socrates thus: In the 


Name of all the Gods, did not you ſay contrary to what 


you now advance? Did not you conclude upon this 
that greater Things take Riſe from the leſſer, und the leſſ · 
er from the greater; and, in a Word that Contraries 


do ſtill produce their Contraries ? Whercas now, as I 


take it, you alledge that can never be. 


Whereupon Socrates put his Head further out of the 


Bed, and having heard the ObjeQtion ſaid to him, In- 
deed you do well to put us in Mind of what we faid ; 
but you do not perceive the Difference between the for- 
mer and the ſatter. ln the former we 
Contraries do in aſſerted, that every Contrary owes its 
Effect ſucceed one Being to its Contrary And in the latter 
we teach, that a Contrary is never con- 
2 _ cd trary to irlels, neither in us, oor in 
while it is Cold, the Courle of Nature (a). There we 
can never become ſpoke of Things that had Contraries, 
Heat. meaning to call every one of them by 


(40 That is, there he ſpoke of ſenſible Thing which have Con- 
traries, and are le of receivi n 
as a little Thing dig. Thing little. But here 
he ſpeaks of the Things themſelves, 22 
ſuch as Cold and Heat, which give Name to the Subjects 
lodged in by their own Name, and are never of receiring 
their Contraries ; — TEC? TO, 110E OE 
They are always what they are. 


their 


: Number ; ; cho at the. ſame time to be the odd, 
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their proper Names : But here we ſpeak of ſuch 3 | 
as give a Denomination to their Subjects, which we to 
vou, could never admit of their Contraries. Then, turn · 
ing to Ceber, did not this Objection, ſays he, likewiſe give 
you ſome Trouble? 

No, indeed, Socrates, replies Cebet; I can-affure you 
that few Things are capable to trouble me at preſent. - 

Then we agreed upon thiy ſimple — ſays 
Socrates, that a Contrary can never be contrary to er. 

That's true, ſays Cebes. 

But what do you ſay to _ 2 Is Cold and Heat any 
Thing ? 

Yes, ſure. 

What, is it like Saow and Fire? 

No, ſure, Socratet. FER 

"Then you own, that Heat-is Alen He ſpeaks of 


| from Fire, and Cold from Snow ? Heat and Cold as- 


Without Queſtion, Socrates. abſiratted from 
I believe you'll likewiſe own, that N 
when the Snow receives Heat it is no 


» more what it was, but either gives Way, or F" 


good and all, when the Heat approaches. in like 
anner the Fire will either yield or be extinguiſhed when 
"the Cold prevails upon it; for then it cannot be Firzand 


Cold together. 


"Tis fo, ſays Cebes... 

There are alſo ſome- Comnanies, that not only give 
Name to their Species: but likewiſe im- 
part it to other Things different ſrom it, As the eren and 
which preſefve its Figure and Form odd Numbers, 
While they have a Being. For Inſtance, 

Muſt not an odd Thing have always the lame Name ? 

Yes, ſure. 

Is that the only Thing that is ſo called ? or, i is not 
there ſome other- Things different from it, which muſt 
needs be called by the ſame: Name, by Reaſon that it be- 
longs to its Nature never to be without Odds ? For in- 
ſtance; Muſt ,not the ternary Number 
be called not only by its own Name, = For the ternary 
but likewiſe by the Name of an odd Number partakes 
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162 Phedon; or, A Dialague 
odd and to be three are two different Things? Now ſuch 
is the Nature of the Number three, five, and all other 
odd Numbers; each of em is always odd, and yet their 
| Nature is not the ſame with the Nature of the odd. In 
like Manner, even Numbers, fuch as two, four, eight, are 


all of them even, tho' at the ſame Time their Nature is 
not that of the even, Do not you own this? 

How can 1 do otherwile, ſay Cebes ? 

Pray mind what I infer from thence. 'Tis, that not 
only theſe Contraries, which are uncapable of receiving 
their Contraries, but all other Things which are not op- 
polite one to another and yet have always their Con- 
traries; all theſe Things, I fay, are uncapable of recei- 
ving a Form oppoſite to their own zund either diſappear 
or periſh upon the Appearance of the oppoſite Form. 
For 3 Number three will fink a thouſand Times 
rather than become an even Number, while 1 it continues 
to be three. Is it not ſo? 

Yes, fure, replies Cebers. * 

But after all, ſays Socrates, two are not contrary to 
three. 

No, ſure. 

3 Then the contrary Species are not 8 

As two cannot only Things that refuſe Admiſſion to 


. _— nor their Contraries ; ſince, as you ſee, o- 
e ther things that are not contrary can - 


not abide the Approach of that which 
i has the leaſt Shadow of Contra: iety. 
That's certain. 
Do you deſire then that I ſhould define them as near as 
poſſible ? 
Ay, with all my — Socrates, 


The Definition Muſt not Contraries be ſuch Things 
of Contraries. as give ſuch a Form to that in which 
they are lodged, that it is not capable of 
givingAdmiſſion to another Thing that's contrary to them? 
How do you ſay? _ 
I fay as I ſaid but now: Wherever the, Idea or Form 
of three is lodged, that Thing muſt of neceſſity continue, 
not _w to de three, but to be odd. 


Who 


== agree with you too. 


Who doubts that? | 
And by Conſequence tis impoſſible for the Idea or 
Form that's contrary to its conſtituent Form, ever to ap- 


That's a plain Caſe. | | 
Well, is not the Conſtituent Form an odd ? 

Yes. | 

Is not even the Form that's contrary to the odd? 

Yes. | 

'Then the Form of even is never lodged in three ? 

No, ſure. 5 

Then three is uncapable of being even? 

Molt certainly. 

And that, becauſe three is odd? 

Ves, ſure. : 

Now this is the Concluſion I meaned to prove, That 
fome Things that are not contrary to one another, are as 
uncapable of that other Thing, as if it were truly a Con- 
trary ; as for Inſtance, tho? three is not Contrary to an 
even Number, yet it can never admit of it. For two 
brings always ſomething contrary to an odd. Number, 


like Fire to Cold, and ſeveral other Things. Would not 
you agree then to this Definition, that a Contrary does 
not only refuſe Admiſhon to its Contrary, but likewiſe to 


that which, being not contrary, brings upon it ſomething 
of a contrary Name, which by that Sort of Contrariety 


- deſtroys its Form? 


I pray you let me hear that again, ſays Cebes; for tis 


worth the while to hear it often. 


| 1 ſay Number five will never be an even Number; 
Juſt as ten, which is its double, will never be odd; no 
more than three Fourths, or a third Part, or any other 


Part of a whole, will never admit of the Form and Idea 
of the whole. Do you not underſtand me ? do you take 


ee 3 
I underſtand you ; I apprehend you to a Miracle; and 


Since you underſtand me, ſays Socrates, pray anſwer 
me as | do you; that is, anſwer me, not what 1 ask, 
but ſomething elſe, according to the Idea and Example 1 


have 
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have given you; I mean, that beſides the true and certain 
Way of an wering ſpoken of already, I have yet another 
in my View that ſprings- from that, and is fully as ure : 
For theſe An For Inſtance, if you aſk me what it is, 
ſwers ſtill make that being in the Body, makes it hot, I 
Room for new would not give you this ignorant, tho? 
. Queſtions, and fo fure Anſwer, that tis Heat: But would 
there's no End. draw a more particular Anſwer from 
We ſhould always what we have been ſpeaking of, and 
CN” would tell you that it is Fire: And if 
de mb! you ſhould aſk what it is that makes the 
Canſe. . Body ſick, 1 would not ſay, *twas the 
Diſeaſe but the Fever. If you ask me 
what makes a Number odd, I would not tell you, that it 
is the Oddneſs, but Unity; and ſo of the reſt, 
Do- you underſtand what I mean? 
I 'noderſtand you perfectly well, replies Cher. 
Anſwer me, then, continues . 


* e 
what makes the Body live? 
** The Soul. 
Is the Soul always the ſame? 


How ſhould it be otherwiſe-? 
Does the Soul then · carry Life along with'i it into all 
* Bodies · ĩit enters. 
Moſt certainly. 
15 there any Thing that's Contrary to Life, or is there 


Yes, Dane is the Contrary of Life. 
Then the Soul ae ts 


. — 8 which is contrary to what it carries in its 
no morerecaveits Boſom ; That's a neceſſary Conſequence 
— — from our Prineiples. 

23 3 Conſequence, ſays Ce- 


n n Name do we give to that which refuſes Ad- 
aifleto he Mes and Form of Svenncks 7 | ; 

Tis the odd Number, 

How do we call that which never reczives Juſlice, 0 
that which never receives Good? 

Tue one is called injuſtice, and the other Evil 


- And 
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And how do we call that which never admits of 
Death ? 
Immortal. | 
Does the Soul admit of Death ? 
No. | 
(4) Then the Soul is immortal. 
| certainly. 
Is that fully demonſtrated, or was the Demonſtration 
It is fully made out, Socrates. us 
(#.).4f an odd Numder of Neceſſity were incorrupti- 


ble, would not three be ſo too, 

Who doubts it ? a 

If whatever is without Heat, were neceſſarily incor- 
ruptible, would not Snow, when put to the Fire, with- 
draw itſelf ſafe from the Danger? For ſince it cannot 
periſh, it will never receive the Heat, notwithſtanding 
its being held to the Fire. 1 | 

What you ſay is true. | 

In like Manneg, if that which is not ſuſceptible of 
Cold, were by a natural Neceſſity exempted from periſh- 
ing, though a whole River were thrown upon the Fire, 

it would never go out, but, on the Contrary, would 
come off with its full Force. 
| There's an abſolute Neceffity for that, ſays Cebes. 

Then of Neceſſity we muſt ſay the fame of what 
is immortal: If that which is immortal is incorrup- 
tible, though Death approach to the Soul, it ſhall 
never fall in the Attack; For, as we ſaid but now, 
the Soul will never receive Death, and will never die: 
Juſt as three, or any odd Number will never be even; 
Fire will never be cold, nor its Heat be turned imo 

Coldneſs. . | - 


(a) His Meaning is, that the Soul is as far from dying, as. 
. Good from giving Admiſſion to Evil, or Juſtice to Injuſtice, or an 
Odd to Even: And that the Saul is immortal, as neceſſarily as 
three if odd. | | 1 . 
 . (8) If the Soul be immortal, it is incorruptible, 5, e, it reſiſts 


Perhaps ; 7 


and triumphs over all the Aſſaults of Death, 


1 * 
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* N * 
* a * * 


(a) Perhaps ſome may anſwer, That tis true, the Odd 
can never become Even, by the Acceſhon of what is 
even, while it continues odd; but what ſhould hinder 
the Even to take up the Roonrof the Odd when it comes 
to periſh ? To this Objection (4) it cannot be anſwered 
_ that the Odd does not periſh, for tis not incorruptible, 
Had we eſtabliſhed its Incorruptiblity, we ſhould juſtly 
- his maintained; that notwithſtanding the Attacks of the 
Even, the Odd of three would ſtill come off without Loſs: 
And we ſhou!d have aſſerted the ſame of Fire, Heat, 
and ſuch other Things, ſnould not we ?- 

- Molt certainly, ſays Cebes. 

And, by Conſequence, if we agree upon this, that e- 
very immortal Thing is incorruptible, it will neceſſarily 
follow, not only that the Soul is immortal, but that it is 
incorruptible. And if we cannot agree upon that, we 
muſt look out for another Proof. 

There's no Oecaſion for that, Socrates, replies Cebes; 
for what is it that ſhould avoid Corruption-and Death, if 
animmortal and eternal Being be lialle to them? 

All the World will agree, ſays Socrates, that God 


and Life itſelf, and whataver- 'tis-that is immortal, does 


not periſh, 
(®) At _ * Ceber, all Men will profeſs fo. : 


4 Da Objedion, viz. That be Soul while 
x is a Soul, does not receive Death; but upon the Approach of 
. Death, it ceaſes to be whatit was. Tothis he gives a fatisfactory 
(+) Hemeans, that arealand Als 04d cannot become Evenby 
the Arrival of an Even occaſioning the Diſappearance of the Odd: 


For a real Odd is not exempted from periſhing. Be But the Soul is 


immortal, as three isodd, ſo that it cannot die, but continues for ever, 
_ as well as 3 the Proportions of Numbers, an intelligible 


_ Odd, & 


5 that Men will be forced to ſay ſo, becauſe 
perhaps, have not Light enough to defeat theſe Reaſons, tho 
*tis poſſible they are none of the Socrates preſently ſmells this 


to. be the Importance of Cebes's Words; and, on that View, makes 
this incomparable Reply, That the Gods will yet more agree to 


it; meaning to — hang that Truth is more Truthin the In- 


tellect of God, in the Mind of Man, which is alwaystoo weak 
to comprehend it, | N 
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The Conſequence is abſolutely neceſſary and certain, 


And, by 
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quence, continues Socrates, when a Man 


comes to die, his mortal and corruptible Part dies; but 
the immortal Part goes off fafe, and triumphs over 


Death. | a 
That's plain and evident. 


Then, my dear Cebes, if there be any ſech Thing as 


. an immortal and incorruptible Being, ſuch is the Soul; 


and. by Conſequence our Souls ſhall live hereafter. 

| I have nothing to object, ſays Cebes; and cannot but 
yield to your Arguments. But if Simmiat, or any of 
the 21 has any Thing to offer, they'll do well not 


to ſlifle it; 


r when will they find another Occaſion for 


diſcourſing and ſatisfying themſelves upon theſe important 


Subjects ? ; 


For my Part, ſay Simmias, I can- 
not but ſubſcribe to what Socrates has 
laid : But I own, that the Greatneſs of 
the Subject, and the natural Weakneſs 
of Mao, occaſion within me a Sort of 
Diſtruſt and locredulity. 

Lou have not only ſpoke well, ſays 
Socrates; but beſides, notwithſtanding 
the apparent Certainty of our firſt Hy- 


pot beſit, tis needful you ſhould reſune 
them, in order to a more leiſurely View, 


and to convince yourſelf more clearly 
and effectually. if 

ſufficiently, you'll willingly ſecond my 
Thoughts as much as is poſſible for a 
Man 'to do: and when you are once 


fully convinced, you'll need no other 


Proof. * | 
That's well aid, replies Cebes. 


* N - * 


you underſtand them 


of the ub hect, and 


the natural Weak» 
" nels of Men, are 


two great Occaſt» 
3 
rence to the _ 

ie ot the 


He exhorts his 
Friends to ſurvey 
his Arguments 
more maturely af- 
IIS 
ing perſuac 
* 

upon 5 
the more they U 
be convinced of 


their Truth. 


There's 
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Tube rewarding (a) There's one Thing more, my 
Friends, that is a very Juſt Thought, 

viz. That if the Soul is immortal it 
other World.being ſtands in need of Cukivating and Im- 
Conſequents of the Provement, not only in the Time, 
Immortality ofthe that we call the Time of Liſe; but 
Soul, require our for the Future, or what we call the 
Care of the Soul Time of Eternity : For if you think 
juſtly upon this Point, you'll find 
it very dangerous to neglect the Soul, Were Death the 
Diſſolution of the whole Man, it would be (6) a great 
| Advantage to the wicked after Death, to be rid at once 


of their Body, their Soul, and their 


The Soul carries Vices. But foraſmuch as the Soul is 
wwe — the immortal, the only Way to avoid thoſe 
other orld, but Fyils and obtain Salvation, is to be- 

ies good or bad come Good and Wiſe: For it carries 

Actions, | nothing along with it, but its good or 

bad Actions, and its Vutues or Vices, which are the 

Cauſe of its eternal Happineſs or Miſery, commencing 

form the firſt Minute of ' its Arrival in the other world. 

And tis ſaid, that after the Death of every individual 

Perſon, the Demon or Genius, that was Partner with it 

and conducted it during Life, leads it to a certain Place, 

where all the Dead are obliged to appear in order to be 
judged, and from thence are conducted by a Guide to the 

World below. And, after they have there received their 

good or bad Deſerts, and continued there their appont- 

ed Time, another Conductor brings them back to this 


(a) Nis not enough that the Underſtanding be convinced ofthe 
1 i NT 
To which endherepreſents the Conſequences ofthat important Truth, 
and all that it requires. | 

(b) "The Wicked would be happy if the Soul were mortal. 
This Principle has a conſiderable Proof of the Immortality of the 
Soul couched in it; for, if the Soul were mortal, Virtue would 
be pernicious to the Good, and Vice would be ſerviceable to the 
Wicked, which is unworthy of God, and by Conſequence there 


_ be another Life, for rewarding the Good, and puniſhing the 


| Life, | 


a plain united Road, el there * des 
or aides, and nobody — a8 Lore. 
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170 Phedon; or, A Dealogue 
To recount that to you, my dear Simmias, I do not 
believe we have any Occaſion for (5) Glaneus's Art. 
But, to make out, the Truth of it, is a more difficult 
Matter, and I-queſtion tall Glaucusr's Art can reach it. 
Such an Attempt is-not-Only above my Reach; but ſup- 
poſing it were not, the ſhort Time I have left me, will 
not ſuſſer me to imbarque in ſo 'ong a Diſcourſe. All 
that i can do, is, to give you a general Idea of this Earth, 
and the places it contains. 
PFhbat will be enough, ſays Simmias. | 

In the firſt Place, continues Socrates, I am perſuaded, 
that if the Earth is placed in the Middle of Heaveo, (the 
Air) as they ſay it is, it ſtands in no need of Air, or any, 
other Support to prevent its Fall: For Heaven itſelf is 
wrapped „. about it, and its own. Equilibrium is 
in the Middle of a Thing, that preſſes equally upon it, 
cannot incline toeither Side, and conſequently ſtands firm 
and unmoveable. This I am convinced of, 

You hate reaſon to be fo, replies Simmia s. 

1 am Farther; perſuaded, that the Earth is very large 
and ſpacious, and that we only inhabit that Part of it 
which from the River Phaſic to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, which we are ſcattered like ſo many 
Ants dwelling in Holes, or like Frogs that reſide in ſome 
Marſh near the Sea There are ſeveral other Nations 
that inhabit its other Parts that are unknown to us: For, 
all over the Earth there are Holes of all Sizes and Figures, 


þ) When they meaned to imply the Difficulty of a Thing, 
LA by Way e 
of Glancuiſi At, who, from a Man, became a Sea-God. But 
thoſe who comment upon this Proverb, alledge it was made upon 
another Glaucus, who invented the forging of Iron. But I am 
rr the Fable of Glau- 
cus, the Sea- God. was upon his being an excellent Diver; 
to which it is probable Sacrates alluded : In earneſt, if one would 
r 
muſt be a better Diver than Glaucus, in order to the Currents 
and Seas that divide them, He mult raiſe his T above all 
Earth or material Things. kay ps 4 


* 
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always filled with groſs Air, and covered with thick 
nts, and overflowa by the Waters that ruſh in on all 


es: | | 
There is another (a) pure Earth above the pure 
Heaven where the Stars are, which is commonly called 
Z#ther The Earth we inhabit is properly nothing elſe 
But the Sediment of the others and its groffer Part which 


flows continually into thoſe Holes. We are immured in 


thoſe Cells, tho' we are not ſenſible of it, and fancy we 
Mit the, upper Part of the pure Earth: much after 
the ſame Rate, as if one living ia the Deeps of the Sea 
ſhould fancy his. Habitation to be above the Waters: 

and when he ſees the Sun and other Stars through the Wa» 
ters, ſhould fancy the Sea to be the Heavens; and by 
Reaſon of his Heavineſs and Weakneſs, having never put 
forth his Head or raiſed himſelf above the Waters, ſhould 
never know that the place we inhabit is purer and neater 
than his, and ſhould never meer with any Perſon to in · 
form him This is juſt our Condition; we are mewed 
up within ſome Hole of the Earth, and fancy we live at 
the Top of all we take the Air for the true Heavens, in 
which the Stars run their Rounds. And the Cauſe of our 
Miſtake, is our Heavineſs and Weakneſs, that keep us 
from ſurmounting this thick and muddy Air. If any 


could mount up with Wings to the upper Surface, he 


would no ſooner put his lead but of this groſs Air, but 
he would behold what's tranſacted in thoſe bleſſed Man- 
ſions; juſt as the Fiſhes skipping above the Surface of 
the Waters, ſee wha s done in the Air in which we 
breathe. And if he were a Man fit for long contempla- 
be would find it to be the (5) true Heaven and the 
true Light; in a Word, to be the true Earth. For this 
Earth that we inhabit, theſe Stones, and all theſe Places 
are entirely corrupted and gnawed, juſt as whatever is in 


the F from whence the Egyptians derived it. 1 
O For the true Heavens and the true Light cannot be known 
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Sharpneſs of the Saſts. And 
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there s n 
nothing comparable to what we have . * 
I _— in the other Manſions are more above what we 


or Dreps that fall from thence —— Earth, 


where they aſſemble, and infe& nov only the Stones and 
the Earth but the Plants and Animals, with all Sorts of | 


Pollation and Diſeaſes. 

+ Beſides all theſe Beauties now mentioned, this Bleſſe# 
Far h is. enriched with Gold and Silver, which being 
ſcattered all over in great Abundance, caſts forth a charm- 


ing Splendor on all Sides: fo that a Sight of this Earth 


in View of the Bleſſed. It is inhabited by all Sorts of 
(a) Animals, and by Men,, ſome of whom are caſt into 
the Centre of the Earth; and others are ſcattered about 
the Air, as we are about the Sea. There are ſome alſo 


that inhabit the Iſles, formed by the Air near the Con- 


tinent.. For there (5): the Air is the fame Thing that 
Water and the Sea are here; and the iber does 


thems the fame Service that the Air. does to us. Their 


Seaſons are ſo admirably well tempered, that their Life 
is much longer than ours; and always free from DOiſtem 
pers: and as for their Sight. Hearing, and all their other 
Senſes, and even their Intellect irſelt, they ſurpaſa us as 
fav as the Ether they breathe in exceeds our grob Air 
for, Simplicity and Purity. T hey have ſacred Groves, 
and Temples Ner- by the Gods, who gige 
Evidence of thar by Ori, Divinations, 

i „ and all bo war” 3 
with them. They ſee. the . and 2 


e ere 


remarkable, we may plainly ſee that theſe Philoſophers 
ICI — 
„ 


intervening, 
P 3. 
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Matter of ail that ſurrounds it. All about it 
veral Abyſſes in its Cavities, ſome of which are 
and more open than the Country we inhabit ; 
are deeper, but not ſo open; and ſome again 
more extenſive Breadth, but a lefſer Depth. 
Abyſſes are bored thro” in ſeveral Parts, and 
communicating one with another, thro” which t 
Juſt as in the Caves of Mount /Zrma, a 2 
Water, very large and 922 Sprin cold and 
hot Waters, Fountains, Rivers ® of Fire, and other 
Rivers of Mud, ſome thinner and ſome thicker and more 
muddy, like thoſe Forrents of Mud and of Fire that are 
_ caſt out from Mount tna. ; 

Theſe Abyſſes are filled with theſe Waters in - 
tion to their falling out of one into another. All 
Sources move both downwards and upwards, like a Veſ- 
SONS 
one, ide greate | A „It goes 
acrols the whole Earth, and is open on two Sides, 
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tarus : molt of the other Poets did the lame. | 
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Reaſon that the other half is 


116 Phedon; or, A Diahgue 
led the cean | 


Oppoſite to that is Acheron, which runs thrd* the de- 
ſert Places, and diving thro' the Farth, falls into the 
Marſh,. which fi-m i is called the Acberuſian Lake, 
whither all ouj: r pair upon their Departure from this 
Body; and having ſtaid there all the Time appointed, 
ſome a ſhorter, ſome a longer Time, are ſent back to this 
World to animate Beaſts. 1 
Between Acheron and the Gen, there runs a third 

River, which retires again oot far from its Source, and 
falls into a vaſt Space fall of Fire there it forms a Lake 
greater than our Sea, in. which the Water mixed with 
Mud. boils, and ſetting out from thence all black and 
muddy, runs along the Earth to the End of the Acherus 
ſean Lake, without. mixing with. its Waters; and after 
baving made ſeveral. Turnings under the Earth, throws 
itſelf underneath Tartarus - and this is the flaming River. 
called Phlageton, the Streams whereof are ſeen to fly up 
upon the Earth in ſeveral Places. 

Oppoſite to this is the fourth River, which falls firſt 
into a horrible wild Place, of a bluiſh Colour, called by 
the. Name of Stygian, where it forms the formidable 
Lake of Styx: And after it has tinctured itſelf with 
horrible Qualities from the Waters of that Lake, dives 
inta.the Earth, where it makes ſeveral. Turns, and dis 
recting its Courſe over-againit Phlegeton, at laſt. meets 
it in. the Lake of Aeberon, where it does not mingle its 
Waters with thoſe of the other Rivers; but after it has 
run.its Round on the Earth,.throws itſelf imo. the Tarta- 
rus by a Paſſage oppoſite to that of Phblegeton. This 
ſourth River is called by the Poets Cocytus. Nature ha- 
ving thus diſpoſed of all theſe Things, when the Dead 

| arrive at the Place whither their Demon 

The Judgment leads them, they are all tried and judg- 
of che. Good. and eq, both. thoſe that lived a holy and 
Bad,  jult Life, and thoſe who wallowed in 

Injuſtice and. 1mpiety, | 


Thoſe 
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| Thoſe who are found to have lived | 
neither entirely a criminal, nor abſo- 22 
lutely an innocent Life, are ſent to the neither abſolutely 
Acheron, There they embark in Boats, crimin.lnorinno- 
and are tranſported to the 4Ycheruffan cent, 
Lake, where they dwell, and ſuffer Pu- 
niſhment proportionable to their Crimes; till at laſt be» 
ing purged and cleanſed from their Sins ; and ſet at Li- 
berty, they receive the Recompence of their good Ac» 


ons. 
Thoſe whoſe Sins are incurable, and | 
have been guilty of Sacrilege and Wur- The Judgmene 
der, or ſuch other Crimes, are by a juſt f thoſe who are 
and fatal Deſtiny thrown head'ong into guilty of mortal 
Tartarus, where they are kept Priſon- ; 
ers for ever. | 

But thoſe who are found guilty of The Sentence 
curable (venial) Sins, thu' ver grea' » ig 
ones, ſuch as offering Violence tu the v * Dat x 

Nepentance. 


Father or Mother in a 1 7 or kil 
ling a Man. —_ it all their 
Life time, muſt o — 5 be like wiſe 


caſt into Tartarus: but after a Year's Abo ſe there, the 
Tide throws the Hoi:icides back into Cogytus, and the 
® Parricides into Phlagetun, which draws them into the 
Acberuſian Lake. I here they cry out bitterly, and ins 
yoke thoſe whom they hate killed or offered Violence to, 
to aid them ; and conjure them to forgive them, and to 
ſuffer them to paſs the * and give them Admittance. 
If they are prevail ed with, they paſs, the Lake, and are 
delivered from their Miſery ; if not, t ey are caſt again 
into 7artarus, which throws them back into theſe Rivers; 
and this cqntinues to be repeated, till they have ſatisfied 
the injured 4 Perſons. For ſuch is the Sentence pronouns 
ced againſt them, 


y Parricides he means thoſe who ofer Vide to their Pa 
cuts, for killing a Parent is an irremiſſible Sip. 
s Secrates . that Satisſation muſt precede the Pardon of 


178 Phedon; or, A Dialogue 
But thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by a hol 
Life, are releaſed from theſe earthly Places, theſe horri- 
ble Priſons ; and received above into that pure Earth, 
where they dwell ; and thoſe of them who are ſufficiently 
purged by Philoſophy, live for ever $ without their Body, 
and are received into yet more admirable and delicious 
Manſions, which I cannot eaſily deſcribe, neither do the 
narrow Limits of my Time allow me to launch into that 
What 1 told you but now, is ſuffi · 

A bleſſed Im- cient, my dear Simmiat, to ſhe that 
mortality is a great ye ought to labour all our Life-time 
Price ſet before us. to purchaſe Virtue and Wiſdom, fince 


I we have ſo great a Hope, and fo great 
a Reward propoſed to us. | 


No Man of Senſe can pretend to aſſure you, that all 
theſe Things are juſt as 1 have ſaid: + but all think- 


ing Men will be poſitive that the State of the Soul, and 
the Place of its Abode after Death, is abſolutely ſach as 
J repreſent it to be, or atyea(t very near it, provided 
the Soul de immortal; and will cer · 

What Danger tainly find it worth his while to run the 


more inviting than Nik; for what Danger is more invit- 
to venture a finite 


to venture a finite ing One Kult needs be charmed with | 


"Gain? | that blefſed Hope. And for this Reaſon 
| have dilated a little upon this Subject. 
Every one that during» his Life time renounced the 
Pleaſures of the Body that looked upon the Appurte- 
' Bances o the Body as toreigny Ornaments, and ſiding 
| with the contrary Party. purfued only 
The Pleaſures of the Pleaſures of true Knowledge, and 
truc Knowledge, beautiſied his Soul, not with foreign Or- 
naments, but with Ornaments ſuitable 


Matters ſo, but is not poſitive of | 


e =  afso am a Xx ame 
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to tis Nature, ſuch as Temperance, ; 
Juſtice, Fortitude, Liberty and Truth : The ſuitable 


Such a one, being firmly confident of -— ofthe” 


the Happineſs of his Soul, ought to 
wait peaceable for the Hour of his Removal. as being 


_ ready for the Voyage, whenever his Fate calls 
m. ; 


As for you, my dear Simmias, Cebet, and all you 


of this Company, you ſhall all follow me when your 


Hour comes. Mine is now, and as a tragical Poet 


would ſay. the ſurly lot calls me aboard; wherefore 


*tis Time I ſhould go the Bath: for I think tis better 
to drink the Poiſon after 1 am waſhed, in order to ' 
=. Women the trouble of waſhing me after I%m 

. having thus ſpoke, Crito addreſſed himſelf to 
Socrates, thus: Alas then ! in Gods name be it. But 


what Orders do you give me and the reſt here preſent, 


with Reference to your Children, or your Affairs, that: 


by putting them in Execution, we may at leaſt have the 
Comfort of obliging you Ee 


What I now recommend to you 


Crito,replies Secrates, is what I always To ask nothing 


recommended, viz. To take Care of ct our F -- 
yourlglves You cannot do yourſelves a þ coder” evan 
more conſidei able Piece of Service, nor £4... All is 
oblige me and my Family more (2), than comprehended in 
to promiſe me at this Time fo to do, 


that P rayer, 
Whereas if you negle& yourſelves, and 


(a) There's a deal of Senſe in what Socrates here tells 
his Friends: he deſires them only to take Care of themſelves, bee 
cauſe if they . take Care of themſelves, U prove good Men; 


and being ſuch, will do all good Offices to his Family, tho? they 


did not promiſe it: for good Men are honeſt, and take Pleaſure 
in doing Good and love their Neighbours. Whereas, if they 

themielves, notwithſtanding all their fair Promiſes, they 
would not be capable to do any Thing either for him or them- 


ſelves. None but good Men can do Services, How great is 
this Truth! 
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 refule to form your Lives according to the [| Model af. 

ways propoſed.to yow, and follow it as it were by the 

 Footiteps, all your Proteſtations and Offers of Service 
will be altogether uſele(s to me. 


6 We ſhall do our utmoſt, Socrater, Crilo, to 
| . But how wall be buried 
as you pleaſe, ſays Socrates ; if you can but catch 


At the fame 


he, com 


Miſery, and ſay at my Funeral, that Socrates is laid out, 
Seccrates is carried out, Socrates is interred For you 
mult know, my dear Crito, ſays he. rurning to him, 
n not only 

a Fault in the Way of ſpeaking, but like · 

wiſe wounds the Soul You ſhould have 

| | more Courage and Hope, and fay that 


| 11 This Modelis God; for he ll told them that they ſhould 
render thewſclves conformable to God, as much as human Weak» 
acſs would bear. 
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may iu r as you ples e. and in the Manner that's moſt 


conformable to our Laws and Cuſtoms, 

Having ſpoke thus, he roſe and went into the next 
Room to bathe. Crito followed him, and he deſired 
we ſhould attend him. Accordingly we all attended 
him, and entertained ourſelves one while with a Repe- 
tition and farther Examination of what he had ſaid, an- 
other while in ſpeaking of the miſerable State that was 
before us. For we all looked upon ourſelves as Perſons 
deprived of our good Father, that were about to paſs 
the reſt of our Life in an Orphan State. 

Aſter he came out of the Bath, they brought his Chil» 


Aren to him; for he had three, two little ones, and one 


that was pretty big: And the Women of his Family 
came all into him. He ſpoke to them ſome Time in the 
Preſence of Crit», gave them their Orders, and ordered 
them to retire, carry his Chiidren along with them, and 
then came back to us. *T was then towards Sun-ſetting, 
for he had been a long while in the little Room. 

When he came in, he fat down upon his Bed, without 
faying much : For much about the ſame Time the Officer 
of the eleven Magiltrates came in, and drawing near to- 
bim, Socrates, ſays he, I have no Occaſion to make the 
fame Complaint: of you, that I have every Day of thoſe 
in the ſame Condition; for as ſoon as I come to ac- 
quaint them by Orders from the eleven Magiſtrates, that 


they mult drink the Poiſon. they are incenſed againft me 


and curſe me: But as for you, ever ſince you came into 
this Place, I have found you to be the molt even temper- 
ed, the calmett, and the beſt Man that ever entered this 
Priſon; and I am confident that at preſent you are not 
angry with me : doubtleſs you are angry with none, but 
thoſe who are the Cauſe of your Misfortune. You know 
them without naming. On this Occaſion, Socrater,. you 
know what I come to tell you; farewell, endeavour to 
beur this Neceſhty with a cun{tant Mind. Having ſpoke 
thus, he began to cry, and turning his Back upon us, 
retired a little. Farewell, my Friend, fays Secrates, 
looking upon him, I'll follow the Counſel thou givelt me. 
Mind, ſay; he, what Honeſty is in that fellow! During 
my Impriton'"-ent he came often to ſee me, and difcour- 
ſed with me: He's more worth than all the reſt: How 
heartil; he cries fur me? Let us obey him with a _ 
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conformable to our Laws and Cuſtoms. — I 
Having fpoke thus, he roſe and went; into the next 
Room to bathe. Crito followed him, and be deſired 
we ſhoult! attend him. Accordingly we all attended 
him, and entertained ourſelves one while with a Repe- 
tition and farther Examination of what he had ſaid, an- 
other while in ſpeaking of the miſerable State that was 
before us. For we all Jooked upon ourſelves as Perſons 
deprived of our good Father, that were about to paſs 

the reſt of our Life in an Orphan State. 

After he came out of the Bath, they brought his Chil- 
dren to him; for he had three, two little ones, and one 
that was pretty big: And the Women of his Family 
eame all into him. He ſpoke to them ſome Time in the 
Preſence of Crito, gave them their Orders, and ordered 
them to retire, carry his Children along with them; and 
then came back to us. *T was then towards Sun-ſerting,. 
for he had been a long while in the little Room. 

When he came in, he fat down upon his Bed, without 
ying much: For much about the ſame Time the Officer 
the eleven Magiſtrates came in, and drawing near to- 
bim, Socrates, ſays he, I have no- Otcafion to make the 
fame Complaint of you, that I have every Day of thoſe 
in the ſame Condition; for as ſoon as I come to ac- 
uaint them by Orders from the eleven Magiſtrates, that 
malt drink the Poiſon, they are incenſed againft me 
and curſe me: But as for you, ever. ſince you came into 
this Place, I have found you to be the molt even temper— 
ed; the calmeſt, and the beſt Man that ever entered this 
Priſon; and I am confident that at preſent you-are not: 
angry with me: doubtleſs you are angry with none, but 
- thoſe who are the Cauſe of your Misfortune. Youknow | 
them without naming, On this Occaſion, Socratet, you 
know what I come to tell you; farewell, endeavour to 
beur this Neceſſity with a conſtant Mind. Having ſpoke 
thus, he began to cry, and turning his Back upon ut, 
retired a. little. Farewell, my Friend, fays Socrates, 
looking upon him, I'll follow the Counſel thou gireſt me. 
Mind, ſays he, what Honeſty is in that fellow! During 
my Imprilonutem he came often to ſee me, and difcour- 
ſe&with me: He's more worth than all the reſt : How 
| heartily he cries for me? Let us obey him with a hand · 
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1 _ if the Poilos be brewed, led 
N dim bring it t if not, let him brew it himſelf. 

| + But, methinks SocFater, ſays Crito, the Sun ſhines 
upon the Mountains, and is not yet ſet; and I know 
ſeveral” io your Circumſtances did not drink the Poiſon 
till a long Time after the Order was Siren; that they 
ſupped very well, (a) and enjoyed any Thing they had 
8 to: Wherefore 1 conjure you not to-preſs ſo 
ou have yet Time enough. 7 

5 . do as you ſay, Grito, lays Socrates, have 

| their own Reaſons ; they thiak it is juſt as much Time 

gained: and l have likewiſe my Reafons 

As 2 for not doing ſo; for the only Advantage. 
Verſe of Hef, IJ can have by drinking it later, is to 
who fiys, tis an make myſelf ridiculous to myſelf, ia 
unlucky A. way being ſo fooliſhly food of Life as to 
when one's come. pretend to husband it in the laſt Mi» 
ta the Bottom. nute, when there is ho more to come. 

Go then, my dear Crito, and do as 
I bid you. do, and do not vex me any longer. 

Whereupon. Crito gave the Sign to the Slave thad 
waited juſt by. The Slave went out, and after he had 
ſpent ſome Time in brewing the Poiſon, returned, ac- 
companied. by him. that was to give it, 6nd broaght i | 
all together in one Cup. Socrates ſeeing him come 
in; that's very well, my Friend. ſays he: but what 
muſt L do? For you. know beſt, and. 'tis your Buſineſs 
io direct me. 

Tou have nothing elſe to do, ſays he, but whenever 
you have drank it, yg until you find your Legs ſtiff, 
and then to lie down upon your Bed. This is all you have 
to do. And at the ſame Time he gave him the Cup: 
Secrades took it, not only without any penny or 
Change of Colour or 8 but with Joy ; and 
looking upon the Fellow with. a ſteady and bold Eye, 
as he was wont to. do, What do you. fay of this Mix- 

| ture, ſays he ; is it allowable to make a Driok. Offering 
ol ĩt ? rates, the . 
at once, than what for one Doſe. 


(a) This eds us an adimirable Proſye®t. of the infulte be- 
ference between Secrates and thoſe brutiſ Mien, who del without 
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of the Immortality of tbe N 1 
I underſtand you, ſays Socrates : But 
at leaſt it is lawful for me to pray to the Socrates prays 
Gods, that they would bleſs the Voyage, before he ſwallows 
and render it happy. This I beg of the Poiſon. * 
them withal my Soul. Having ſaid that, | 
he drank it all off with an admirable Tranqpillty, and 
an inexpreſſible Calmneſs. 


Hitherto we had, almolt all of us, the beer to re- 


frain from Tears; but when we ſaw him drink it off, 


we were no longer Maſters of ourlel ves. Notwithſtand- 
ing all my Efforts, I was obliged to cover myſelf with 
my Mantle, that 1 might freely regre: my Condition; 
for 'rwas not. Sacrate:'s Misfortune, but my own, that I 
deplored, in.reflefting what a Friend 1 was loſing. Crita, 
who likewiſe could not abſtain from crying, had pre- 
vented me, and riſen up. And polladorus, who ſcarce 
ceaſed to cry during the whole Conference, did then 
bowl and cry aloud; inſomuch that he moved every Bo- 
dy. Only Socrates himſelf was nat at all moved: Oh 


the contrary, he chiq them; What are you. doing, ap 


Friends, ſays he? What! ſuch fine Men as you are! 
O! Where is Virtue ? Was not it for this Reaſon that 


1 ſent off thoſe Women, for fear they ſhould have fal. 


len ints- thoſe Weakneſſes; for | always heard i it faid, 


chat a Mun ought to die in Franquil- 


lity, and bleſkng God F Be eaſy then, We ſhould 40 


and ſhew more Conſtancy and Courage, calmly, bleſſing, 
Theſe Words filled us ith Confuſion, God 


and forced us to ſuppreſs our Tears. 
In the mean Time, he continued to walk, and when 
felt his Legs ſtiff, he lay down: om his Back, as the 
had ordered him. At the fame Time, the ſame Man 
SEG Lap = came up to him, and after 
ag apon his Legs and Feet, bound up his Feet 
ous, and asked him if he fel it? He 
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Sosrates likewiſe felt Münte with his 
and told us, that when the Cold' came up to- 
Heart, he ſhould leave us. All his lower Belly. 
already frozcn: And then. uncovering him 


be was covered, Crito, lays he, (theſe were ha | 
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kf Words) . owe et to 
52 e this Vow cone | 
orget it. It ſhall be 
_ fan Crito; but ſee if you bave an 
_ elſe to ſay to us. He wal 
'* no Anſwer, and after u little Space of 
Time, departed. The Man who was: 
ul by bim, uncovered him, 
received his laſt looks, which conti 
nued fixed upon him. Crito, ſeeing 
that, came up and cloſed. his Mouth 
and Eyes. 

» Echecrates, was the Exit of our Friend, a * 
who beyond all Diſpute, was the beſt, the vid, 26d 

the juſteſt of all our Acquaintance, 


| * Thoſe who have not dived into the tae Meaning of Seem | 
a upon the Score of 
this that he had vowed to ZZſculapius. But theſe Words: 
On ny they are Enigmatical, as many of 
. 
The Cock here is the Symbol 
8 Socrates's Mean 


* I am — ſays he, | 
Geribeed to Kell to how the 
; for he was condemned fos owning, 


he wasthe beſt man in the World, and the greet» 
4 with God, he concludes in theſe Words: If any” 
another Mind, pray let him compare bis Manners and 
b thy of ther Men, and then let him judge, In effect. 

n Men. Nothing but the true 
ever ſorm a. more 
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